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THE SPRING 
THE SPRING THRUSH. 


Jam satis terris nivis atque dire 
Grandinis misit Pater. 


Brown bird that swingest on the windy spray, 

Pouring sweet music forth with silver voice, 
When first the morning wakes the grey-robed 

da 

Thou biddest every budding copse rejoice. 
Charmed into being by thy ringing note, 

The golden crocus lifts her shining eye, 
And round the edges of the reedy moat 

The fair, pale primrose, faltering yet and 


shy, 
Reflects the earliest light that floods the east- 
ern sky. 


With such a voice as thine, in olden days, 
The Cyprian queen awakened from his 
sleep 
Her love,Adonis; when the greening haze 
Of opening buds across the elm ’gan creep, 
And crimson tinged the tender larch-tree cone, 
And all along.each wood the hazel threw 
Gold-dust from dancing tassels random blown, 
And the fair maiden earth, as Danae knew 
The kindly Jove descend from out the open- 
ing ie 


How swift from silent couch then raised his 
head 
Bright young Adonis, monarch of the 
Spring, 
Roused from his weary sleep among the dead 
In those still caves, where never bird doth 


sing. 
What joy to feel the fresh sweet upper air, 
Thick-fraught with honeyed whispers of his 
love, 
Touch the soft cheek, and fan the waving 
hair, 
And bring from earth the crooning of the 


ove 
And song of all the birds from some new- 
wakened grove! 


Dear speckled songster, what although the 
years 
Long since have slain the simpler race of 


men 
Who heard in that dim past with clearer ears 
Thy music singing down the rocky glen, 
And feigned sweet fables there of nymph and 
swain, 
And Gods descended to the happy world? 
To us that hear thy voice restores again 
The golden time, and sees the mist-wreaths 
furled, 
That years of sadder days ’twixt them and us 
have curled. 


Sing on, fair bird, like that sweet angel shape 
Whose heart-strings are a lute, and let thy 
song 
Well up from every glade and purple cape, 
One pure fount springing from a world of 
wrong. 





THRUSH, ETC. 








Rouse Spring, and all his wealth of sun and 
shower, 
And wavelets whispering up the yellow 
sand; 
Bid from his footprints every shining flower 
Arise to star with blooms this northern 
strand 
Till winter’s fetters fall from off the loosened 
land. 
S. CoRNISH WATKINS. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


THE STARS. 


Wuat are their years? The night’s unfath- 
domed deep 
Rings back no answer, gives no glimmering 
key; 
And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent courses of Eternity. 


What are their memories of Creation’s days, 
When startled Chaos, from its kingdom 
hurled, 
First knew its Master, and with glad amaze 
They sang the birth-song of our trembling 
world? 


What have they looked on since, with patient 


eyes, 
While million years uncounted rolled away ? 
Who claims antiquity for man that dies, 
Before such records of the past as they? 


Can they to man his mystery explain, 

The why, the whence, of his uncertain state ? 
Unlock the riddle that he reads in vain, 

And clear the tangled problem of his fate? 


Can they a fashion to the future give, 
And tell the whither of man’s anxious 
uest? 
Make life a less than weariness to live, 
Or stay the hazard of his wild unrest? 


Oh stars! what midnight message do ye bear 
To minds grown weary with the years’ in- 
crease? 
The wistful eyes that watch you shining there, 
Look out of troubled hearts that know not 
peace. 


Chambers’ Journal. Louis H. BRINDLEY. 


A DREAM. 


My dead love came to me, and said, 
‘*God gives me one hour’s rest, 
To spend with thee on earth again: 

How shall we spend it best? ”’ 


‘*Why, as of old,’’ I said; and so 
We quarrell’d, as of old: 
But, when I turn’d to make my peace, 
That one short hour was told. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPs. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE.* 

THE study of a great writer acquires 
its highest interest only when we view 
his work as a whole; when we perceive 
the relation of the parts to one another, 
and to their centre ; when nothing remains 
isolated or fragmentary ; when we trace 
out unity in variety; when we feel the 
pulse and the rhythm oflife. I had hoped 
to speak of Donne the famous preacher 
as well as Donne the poet, and to show 
how the same intellect and the same 
heart lived under the doublet of the poet, 
courtier, scholar, and the gown of the 
grave, yet passionate divine. But the 
task has proved too much for.the limited 
time at my disposal. I must reserve for 
some other occasion what I have to say 
of the eloquent dean of St. Paul’s. In 
presenting to Sir Robert Carr, afterwards 
Earl of Somerset, the unworthy favorite 
of James I., one of his early works, the 
author begs him to remember that “ Jack 
Donne,” not “ Dr. Donne,” was the writer. 
It is of Jack Donne that I propose to 
speak this evening. After he had taken 
holy orders Donne seldom threw his 
passions into verse; even his “ Divine 
Poems” are, with few exceptions, of early 
date; the poet in Donne did not cease 
to exist, but his ardor, his imagination, 
his delight in what is strange and won- 
derful, his tenderness, his tears, his smiles, 
his erudition, his intellectual ingenuities, 
were all placed at the service of one 
whose desire was that he might die in 
the pulpit, or if not die, that he might 
take his death in the pulpit, a desire which 
was in fact fulfilled. 

The latest historian of Elizabethan 
literature, Mr. Saintsbury, has said that 
Donne the poet should be regarded by 
every catholic student of English litera- 
ture with a respect only “ this side idola- 
try.” There is indeed a large expense 
of spirit in the poems of Donne, an 
expense of spirit not always judicious or 
profitable, and the reader who comes with 
reasonable expectations will get a suffi- 
cient reward. When prospecting for gold 


* Read before the Elizabethan Literary Society, May 
7, 1890. The subject had been announced as “ John 
Donne: his Verse and Prose.”’ 





the miner considers himself fortunate if 
he can reckon on finding some twenty 
pennyweights of the precious metal ina 
ton of quartz and wash-dirt. The pro- 
specter in the lesser poetry of any former 
age must be content to crush a good deal 
of quartz and wash a good deal of sand 
in the expectation of an ounce of pure 
gold. But by vigor and perseverance in 
the pursuit large fortunes may be amassed. 

Donne as a poet is certainly difficult of 
access. How shall we approach him, how 
effect an entrance? With different au- 
thors we need different methods of 
approach, different kinds of cunning to 
become free of their domain. Some must 
be taken by storm, some must be entreated, 
caressed, wheedled into acquiescence. 
There are poets who in a single lyric 
give us, as it were, a key which admits 
us to the mastery of all their wealth, 
Towards others we must make an indirect 
advance, we must reach them through the 
age which they represent, or the school 
in which they have been teachers or 
pupils. Itis as the founder of a school 
of English poetry that Donne is ordina- 
rily set before us. We are told that in 
the decline of the greater poetry of the 
Elizabethan period a “metaphysical 
school” arose, and that Donne was the 
founder or the first eminent member of 
this school. I donot believe in the exist- 
ence of this so-called “metaphysical 
school.” Much of the most characteristic 
poetry of Donne belongs to the flood- 
tide hour of Elizabethan literature; to 
the time when Spenser was at work on 
the later books of the “ Faerie Queene ” 
and Shakespeare was producing his early 
histories and comedies. The delight in 
subtleties of thought, in over-ingenious 
fantasies, in far-fetched imagery, in curi- 
osity, and not always felicitous curiosity, 
of expression was common to almost all 
the writers of the period. The dramatists 
were to some extent preserved from the 
abuse of fantastic ingenuity by the fact 
that they wrote for a popular audience, 
and must have failed unless they were at 
once intelligible. But authors of prose 


as well as authors in verse were fascinated 
by subtilties of the fancy; the theologian 
and the philosopher, as well as the poet, 





swung in the centre of a spider’s web of 
fantasies, 
All the waving mesh 

Laughing with lucid dewdrops rainbow-edged. 
There was no special coterie or school of 
“ metaphysical poets,” but this writer or 
that yielded with more abandon than the 
rest to a tendency of the time. 

It is not then by studying Donne as the 
leader of a school that we shall come to 
understand him. We get access to his 
writings, I believe, most readily through 
his life, and through an interest in his 
character as an individual. And fortu- 
nately he is the subject of a contemporary 
biography which is one of the most 
delightful biographies in the language. 
We possess a large number of his letters, 
and for Donne friendship was almost a 
second religion, and to write a letter was 
often to give himself up to an ecstasy. 
The story of his life is an Elizabethan 
romance, made the more impressive by 
the fact that the romance is a piece of 
reality. The son of a London merchant, 
he had in his veins the blood of the poet 
John Heywood and that of the sister of 
Sir Thomas More. His two maternal 
uncles, members of the Society of Jesus, 
suffered persecution in their native land, 
and died in exile on the Continent. The 
little boy, left fatherless at the age of 
three, must have been a zealous student, 
for he was admitted at Hart Hall, Oxford, 
when in his twelfth year. While still 
hardly more than a child he travelled 
abroad for some three years, gaining a 
knowledge of French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian. On his return he became a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn, but he was more inter- 
ested in poetry and theology than in the 
law. When he was twenty he was already 
known as a writer of high-conceited love 
lyrics, and led the way in another depart- 
ment of poetry as the first English satirist. 
He was the friend of wits and ladies and 
men of letters; he probably had known 
some of the bitter-sweets of forbidden 
pleasure. He had doubtless received a 
deep shock when his younger brother was 
thrown into prison for the crime of har- 
boring a seminary priest, and it may have 
been this, as Dr. Jessop suggests, which 
set him upon his study of the rival claims 
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of the Protestant faith and of that Church 
in which he had been devoutly reared. In 
June, 1596, he was on shipboard as a 
volunteer in the expedition against Spain 
under the Earl of Essex. The soldier 
and sailor was by-and-by transformed into 
the lord-keeper’s secretary, and became 
acquainted with the intrigues and follies 
and fashions of the court. And then came 
about the great happiness and the great 
misfortune of Donne’s life —his passion 
for the niece of Lord Keeper Egerton’s 
second wife —she sixteen years old, he 
nearly twenty-seven —their secret mar- 
riage, followed by the dismissal of the 
bridegroom from his patron’s service, his 
disgrace and imprisonment, his subsequent 
poverty, with a constantly increasing fam- 
ily, the trials and fidelity of love, and the 
years of weary waiting for court employ- 
ment, during which time he dulled the 
sense of misery with what he terms “ the 
worst voluptuousness, an hydroptique im- 
moderate desire of human learning and 
languages.” Inthe same letter —a mel- 
ancholy one—in which he uses these 
words Donne speaks of his passion for 
meditation as being almost criminal in one 
who has duties to those dependent on 
him; even in that deep desire for a future 
world, which remained with him through 
good and evil fortune, he finds something 
of sin. He would not meet death in a 
lethargy, but confront it with the courage 
of a man of action ; but how and where to 
act?— that was the question: “I would 
not that death should take me asleep. I 
would not have him merely seize me, and 
only declare me to be dead, but win me 
and overcome me. When I must ship- 
wrack, I would do it in a sea, where mine 
impotency might have some excuse ; not 
in a sullen, weedy lake, where I could not 
have so much as exercise for my swim. 
ming.” We talk of melancholy as a dis- 
ease of the nineteenth century ; but Burton 
anatomized it more than two hundred years 
ago. Donne, in one of his sermons, speaks 
of the peculiar liability of men in his own 
time to “an extraordinary sadness, a pre- 
dominant melancholy, a faintness of heart, 
a cheerlessness, a joylessness of spirit,” 
and he exhorts his hearers to the duty of 





dilating the heart with holy gladness — 
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the duty of a “true joy in this world that 
shall flow into the joy of heaven as a river 
flows into the sea.” Doubtless he had 
himself known that sadness which comes 
from thought and desire that cannot be 
turned to active uses; doubtless he had 
often longed “to make to himself some 
mark, and go towards its alegrement,” as 
he advises the friend to whom his mourn- 
ful letter is addressed. 

“ TI be in such a planetary and erratique 
fortune,” he writes, “that I can do noth- 
ing constantly.” Papist and Protestant ; 
doubter and believer; a seeker for faith 
and one who amused himself with scep- 
tical paradoxes ; a solitary thinker on ob- 
scurest problems and “a great visitor of 
ladies,” as Sir Richard Baker describes 
him, “a great frequenter of plays;” a 
passionate student longing for action; a 


reader of the law; a toiler among folios | 


of theology; a poet and a soldier; one 
who communed with lust and with death; 
a courtier and a satirist of the court; a 
wanderer over Europe and one who lay 
inactive in a sullen, weedy lake without 
space for stroke of arms or legs —such 
was Donne up to his fortieth year. We 
have not now to consider him as he was 
in his later life, when all his powers were 
concentrated in the intense effort to plead 
with the souls of men—“a preacher in 
earnest,” as Izaak Walton has pictured 
him, “weeping sometimes for his audi- 
tory, sometimes with them; always 
preaching to himself, like an angel froma 
cloud, but zz none; carrying some, as St. 
Paul was, to heaven in holy raptures, and 
enticing others by a sacred art and court- 
ship to amend their lives . . . and all this 
with a most particular grace and an inex- 
pressible addition of comeliness.” We 
have not now to think of Dr. Donne, the 
preacher; but when we look at the por- 
trait of Donne in his youth with right hand 
upon the sword, the jewelled cross pen- 
dant at his ear, and those other adorn- 
ments which, as Walton says, might then 
suit with the present fashions of youth 
and the giddy gaieties of that age, and 
when we read his motto : — 
How much shall I be changed, 
Before I am changed? 


we are constrained to recall that other 





portrait, executed by his own desire, in 
which he was represented with closed 
eyes, cadaverous face, and the winding 
sheet knotted at the head and feet. It 
was a morbid thought of Donne to be so 
pictured; but he had always lived in the 
presence of death ; and undoubtedly, apart 
from the one great sorrow that his faithful 
wife was taken from him, the closing years 
of his life were the happiest years. He 
was no longer a disappointed waverer; he 
had a supreme purpose; his powers were 
organized in a great cause; he had abun- 
dant evidence that he did not fight now as 
one that beateth the air. Donne, amid 
the pleasures of his youth, amid the studies 
of his early middle life, was not a happy 
man. Donne, as he feebly ascended the 
pulpit steps on that first Friday in Lent, 
with hollow cheeks and pallid lips, and 
gave forth with a tremulous voice the text 
of his own funeral sermon, “ To God the 
Lord belong the issues from death,” was 
filled with a joy that passeth understand- 
ing. 

About the time when Donne wrote the 
melancholy letter to Sir Henry Goodere 
from which I have quoted, he wrote also 
the poem entitled “ The Litanie,” and sent 
the manuscript to the same friend. 
Through this poem we can obtain, per- 
haps, a clearer insight into Donne’s char- 
acter than through any other that he has 
written. In a series of stanzas, full of 
spiritual ardor, he invokes the persons of 
the Trinity, the Virgin Mary, the angels, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, virgins, and doctors. He Ia- 
ments that he has fallen into ruin, that his 
heart by its dejection has turned to clay, 
that he who had been wasted by “ youth’s 
fires of pride and lust” is now weather- 
beaten by new storms; he prays that his 
perpetual inquisition of truth may not 
darken the spiritual wisdom within him: 


Let not my mind be blinder by more light; 
he implores the “ eagle-sighted prophets ” 


to petition on his behalf that he may not 
by their example excuse his excess 


In seeking secrets or poetiqueness ; 
he hopes to win, through the blood of the 


martyrs, “a discreet patience,” which may 
endure death, or life, and, if life, thes 
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without too passionate a longing for the 
grave :— 
For oh, to some 
Not to be martyrs is a martyrdom! 


And then in his litany he passes on to a 
series of petitions, which seem to be ver- 
itable sighs of desire from his inmost 
heart. The general purport of these may 
be expressed by saying that they are 
prayers for temperance of mind, for a véa 
media between the extremes and excesses 
natural to a temperament at once ardently 
sensual and ardently spiritual. Donne 
feels that in either extreme of passion he 
must lose himself. He fears that the 
world may be too much for him, and fears 
equally that it may be toolittle; he would 
not think that all happiness is centred in 
earth’s brightest places, nor yet that this 
earth is only framed for our prison; he 
prays that we may be preserved from the 
danger “of thinking us all soul,” and in 
consequence neglecting our mutual du- 
ties ;.from the danger of indiscreet humil- 
ity; from thirst of fame, and no less from 
an unjust scorn of fame; from contempt 
of poverty, and from contempt of riches. 
The bodily senses, he maintains, though 
often fighting for sin, are, in truth, not 
opposed to righteousness, but rather the 
“soldiers of God;” learning, which 
sometimes tempts us from our allegiance, 
is, in truth, “ God’s ambassador ;” beauty, 
though it may be poisoned, is, in truth, a 
flower of Paradise made for precious uses. 
The whole poem is directed against the 
temptations to which a man liable to the 
opposite violences of the flesh warring 
against the spirit, and the spirit warring 
against the flesh, is exposed. He fearsa 
barren asceticism or the sweet blindness 
of mystical devotion almost as much as 
he fears the world and the flesh. With 
both extremes he has been acquainted, 
and now would win, if possible, an “ even- 
ness ” instead of his “intermitting, aguish 
piety.” He would especially seek deliv- 
erance from temptations of the intellect; 
from dwelling with an endless idle curios- 
ity on nature, and so ceasing to bear his 
part in the life of the world, from a dilet- 
tante interest in religion, which uses it 
only as a mode of deploying a shallow in- 
tellectuality. The poem is the litany of the 
scholar, the courtier, the poet; it admits 
us to the secrets of its writer’s troubled 
spirit. 

Something of the same feeling appears 
in poems which are rather ethical than 
religious. Donne commends what he 


does not himself possess —a philosoph- 


ical equanimity. In one of his letters in 
verse addressed to Sir Henry Wotton, he 
speaks of the various ways in which men 
lose themselves in cities, in courts, and in 
the solitude of the country, how the ideals 
of early life are corrupted and destroyed, 
so that if one of these men were to meet 
his true self there would scarcely be a 
recognition between the pair: — 


They would like strangers greet themselves, 
being then 
Utopian youth grown old Italian.* 


And then Donne proceeds to exhort his 

friend to seek for the tranquillity of a self- 

sufficing soul :— 

Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell; 

Inn anywhere; continuance maketh hell. 

And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth 
roam, 

Carrying his own house still, is still at home, 

Follow —for he is easy-paced —this snail : 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail. 


But it is not a barren quietism that 
Donne commends. Man’s nature is at 
first a wilderness, which must by degrees 
be reclaimed, and then actively tilled, that 
it may bear the noblest fruits. We are 
familiar with Tennyson’s exhortation in 
“In Memoriam :” — 


Work out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


The same image is to be found in Donne’s 
letter to Sir Edward Herbert, afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury :— 


How happy’s he which hath due place assigned 
To his beasts, and disafforested his mind. 


Donne would have these beasts tamed 
and put to the uses for which they are best 
fitted. How happy, the poet goes on, is 
he who has 


Empal’d himself to keep them out, not in; 
Can sow, and dares trust corn where they 
have bin, 

Can use his horse, goat, wolf, and every beast. 


When the wilderness is reclaimed, then 
begins the vigorous tillage of the soil; as 
Donne elsewhere puts it: — 


We are but farmers of ourselves, yet may, 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great rent 
day.t 

The vital centre of some of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, in which he tells of the 
pains of outward distraction and inward 
division, may be found in his exhortation 


* Italy being taken as the land of nameless vices, 
and so opposed to Utopia. 





+t To Mr. Rowland Woodward, ed. 1669, p. 153. 
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to us to “rally the good in the depths of 
ourselves,” or in such a line as that which 
concludes the remarkable sonnet sug- 
gested by words of Marcus Aurelius : — 


The aids to noble life are all within. 


Donne preaches no such stoical gospel 
constantly ; but he, too, can at times take 
a stoical text for his discourse : — 


Seek we then ourselves in ourselves; for as 
Men force the sun with much more force to 


pass 
By gathering his beams with a chrystal glass, 


So we, if we into ourselves will turn, 

Blowing our spark of virtue, may out-burn 

The straw which doth about our hearts so- 
journ. 


There is some danger in the pride of 
stoicism; in the notion that one has at- 
tained; in the tendency to look down as 
from a pinnacle, rather than up towards 
the endless height yet to be climbed. In 
our own day no poet has expressed so 
nobly as Robert Browning the unsatisfied 
aspiration of the soul after perpetual prog- 
ress. What though the body stand still 
or decline, the soul only rises from the 
body’s decay, and spreads wings for a 
farther flight. We remember the exultant 
spiritual advance of Rabbi ben Ezra amid 
the growing infirmities and sadnesses of 
old age. Browning hardly expressed this 
prerogative of the soul with more imagi- 
native energy than Donne in his letter to 
Sir Henry Goodere : — 


A palace, when ’tis that which it should be, 
Leaves growing, and stands such, or else 
decays ; 
But he which dwells there is not so; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune 
raise: 


So had your body her morning, hath her noon, 

And shall not better; her next change is 
night: 

But her fair larger Guest, to whom sun and 
moon 

Are — and short-liv’d, claims another 
right. 


Donne apologizes in this poem for his 
moralizings, which might as well be found, 
he says, at the end of ‘fables or in the mot- 
toes inscribed on fruit-trenchers. Even 
if this were true, we might read what he 
has written in this kind with interest. 
Much of a man’s character and inmost 
experience is revealed by the selection 
which he makes from among the common- 
places of morality. When a truism strikes 
us as eminently true, it must have been 
vivified for us by some passage of the 





inner life, some moral victory or moral 
failure. 

Several of Donne’s most interesting 
poems are connected with incidents of 
his personal history, and gain an added 
interest from the fact that they are auto- 
biographical. Few lovers of poetry are 
unacquainted with the elegy addressed 
perhaps to his young wife when he thought 
of quitting his native land, and the ardent 
girl—a Shakespearean Viola in real life 
— proposed to accompany him in the dis- 
guise of a page. There is a vigor of 
movement, a strong coherence, a freedom 
from conceits in these lines which is not 
always, or perhaps very often, to be found 
in alike degree in Donne, and which we 
may ascribe to the fervor and directness 
of his feeling : — 

By our first strange and fatal interview, 

By all desires which thereof did ensue, 

By our long starving hopes, by that remorse 
Which my words’ masculine-persuasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 

Of — which spies and rivals threatened 


I alee a but by thy parents’ wrath, 
By all pains which want and divorcement hath 
I conjure thee; and all those oaths, which I 
And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy, 
Here I unswear and overswear them thus — 
Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous ; 
Temper, O fair love, Lod ’s impetuous rage, 
Be my true mistress still, not my feigned 
page. . 

Touches of dramatic power are rare in 
Donne, whose genius was lyrical and med- 
itative, not that of a dramatist; but in 
this elegy there is one touch which might 
seem of triumphant power even if it had 
occurred in a tragedy by Webster. Hav- 
ing pictured the dangers to which his lady 
would be exposed in foreign lands, where, 
in spite of her garb of a boy, all would 
spy in her 


A blushing womanly discovering grace, 


Donne goes on to exhort her, for his 
sake, to be of good cheer, and to dream 
no ill dreams during his absence :— 


Nor in bed fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings, crying out, ‘‘Oh! 
Oh! 


Nurse, oh! my love is slain! I saw 47 go 

O’er the white Alps alone; I saw him 

Assail’d, fight, | taken, stabb’ d, bleed, "fall, 
and die.’ 


All the greatness and terror of external 
nature are here made subservient to the 
passion of a girl’s heart in that midnight 
cry: “I saw him go o’er the white Alps 
alone.” 
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There are other poems of parting which 
probably refer to later seasons of their 
writer’s life. The births of Donne’s chil- 
dren followed each other at no long inter- 
vals; and it was when his wife looked 
forward to hours of trial and danger that 
he was urged by Sir Robert Drury to be 
his companion on a visit to the court of 
the French king, Henry IV. When Izaak 
Walton, speaking of the unwillingness of 
Mrs. Donne to let her husband part from 
her on this occasion, quotes the words, 
“ her divining soul boded her some ill in 
his absence,” he was, in fact, citing them 
from the exquisite lyric of parting which 
begins with the lines: — 

Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me. 


Two days after Donne’s arrival in Paris, 
he saw, at midday, a vision of his wife 
pass before him twice, with her hair hang- 


ing about her shoulders, and a dead child | 


in herarms. Her ill-divining fears were 
in fact realized; the infant of which she 
was delivered died at birth. Walton refers 
to the same occasion of parting Donne’s 
“Valediction, forbidding to mourn,” in 
which occurs the quaint image of the two 
feet of the compass, one fixed, the other 
moving, and each inseparably united to 
the other. The poet prays for a mild de- 
parture, without violences of grief, like 
that of a good man when leaving his 
friends on earth in a tranquil death : — 


So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move; 
*Twere profanation of our joys 

To tell the laity our love. 


It will be for some close investigator of 
the facts of Donne’s life —for Dr. Jessop, 
let us hope —to attempt to ascertain the 
precise occasions of several of his poems, 
I like to think that it is of his young bride 
and the new, glad morning of life which 
he found in her love that he speaks in his 
* Good-morrow :” — 


I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did till we loved: were we not wean’d till 


then, 

But suck’d on childish pleasures seelily ? 

Or slumber’d we in the Seven Sleepers’ 

den? 

*T was so; but as all pleasures fancies be, 

If ever any beauty I did see 

Which I desired and got, ’twas but a dream 
of thee. 


And I suppose there can be little doubt 
that it is the first annual return of the day 
of his meeting with her which is cele- 





brated in another poem, written before 
marriage, and entitled “The Anniver- 
sary.” The two lovers are a king and 
a queen, and what king and queen so safe 
as they, whom no treason can assail ? 


True and false fears let us refrain. 

Let us love nobly, and live, and add again 

Years and years unto years, till we attain 

To write three-score: this is the second of our 
reign. 

“ A Lecture upon the Shadow,” one of 
the most admirable of Donne’s shorter 
poems, has in it a touch of fear lest love 
may, indeed, pass its meridian and decline 
towards the west. The poet undertakes 
to read his mistress a lecture in love’s 
natural philosophy; as they walked side 
by side in the morning hours, the eastern 
sun threw their shadows behind them on 
the ground; so it was in the early days of 
secret love, when they practised disguises 
and concealment upon others ; but now it 
is love’s full noon, and they tread all shad- 
ows under foot :— 


That love hath not attain’d the highest degree, 
Which is still diligent lest others see. 


bf 


Ah! whatif the sun of love decline west- 
erly? Then the shadows will work upon 
themselves and darken their path; each 
of them will practise disguisings upon 
the other: — 


The morning shadows wear away, 
But these grow longer all the day, 
But oh, love’s day is short, if love decay. 


Unfaith in aught, sings Vivien, is want 
of faith in all,and Donne’s “ Lecture upon 
the Shadow” closes with the same truth 
—or shall we say sophism?—of an ar- 
dent heart :— 


Love is a growing, or full constant light: 
And his short minute after noon is night. 


The love of Donne and his wife may, 
perhaps, have known some of the cloudy 
vicissitudes incident to all things on earth, 
but itnever waned. After her death, which 
took place before the days of his worldly 
prosperity as dean of St. Paul’s, “his first 
motion from his desolated house was,” 
says Walton, “to preach where his be- 
loved wife lay buried, in St. Clement’s 
Church, near Temple Bar, London ; and 
his text was a part of the Prophet Jere- 
miah’s Lamentation: ‘Zo, Zam the man 
that have seen affiiction.’” 

In several of his early poems Donne, 
with his delight in paradox and dialectical 
ingenuity, maintains that love must needs 
range and change with boundless incon- 
stancy:— 
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Change is the nursery 
Of music, joy, life, and eternity. 


It is, he declares, the very law of man’s 
nature; and as for woman, a fair woman 
and a true may be found when we can 
catch a falling star, or translate the mer- 
maid’s song, or tell who cleft the devil’s 
foot. We cannot doubt that Donne him- 
self had followed false fires of passion 
before he found his true home of love. 
But it were rash to take all his poems of 
intrigue as passages of autobiography. 
He sometimes wrote best, or thought he 
wrote best, when his themes were wholly 
of the imagination. Still it. is evident 
that Donne, the student, the recluse, the 
speculator on recondite problems, was 
also a man who adventured in pursuit of 
violent delights which had violent ends. 
I cannot think that the elegy entitled 
“ The Perfume,” has reference to an inci- 
dent in his secret wooing of Ann More, 
his wife to be; if there be any autobio- 
graphical truth in the poem, it must be 
connected with some earlier passion. 
Once and only once, the elegy tells us, 
was the lover betrayed in his private in- 
terviews with his mistress; her little 
brothers had often skipped like fairy 
sprites into the chamber, but had seen 
nothing; the giant porter at the gate, a 
Rhodian colossus — 


The grim eight-foot-high iron-bound serving- 
man, 


for all his hire could never bear witness of 
any touch or kiss. Who then was the 
traitor? Not silks that rustled nor shoes 
that creaked. It was the courtier’s per- 
fume, scenting the air, as he crept to the 
chamber of his beloved, which betrayed 
his presence; whereupon the narrator 
breaks forth into reproaches against the 
effeminacy of perfumes, of which the one 
happy use were to embalm the corpse of 
the father who had interrupted their de- 
lights : — 

All my perfumes I give most willingly 

To embalm thy father’s corpse. What, will 

he die? 


We can well believe that in this poem 
Donne has set his fancy to work and 
created what he thought a piquant incident 
out of the stuff of dreams. 

“ The Picture” seems clearly to have 
been written on the occasion of his voyage 
as a volunteer with the Earl of Essex, or 
to have been suggested to his imagination 
by some such soldierly adventure. As he 
starts on his seafaring he bids farewell to 
his beloved, and places his picture in her 





hands. Thoughts of death fly like shad- 
ows across his mind; even if he should 
ever return, he will come back changed, 
with rough and weather-beaten face, his 
hand, perhaps, grown coarse, from labor 
at the oar, and tanned by the sun, his 
skin speckled with blue marks of the pow- 
der-grains : — 

If rival fools tax thee to have loved a man 
So foul and coarse as, oh, I may seem then, 
This [his picture] shall say what I was. 


His lady will have the greater joy in 
knowing that she still owns her full beauty 
to bestow on one so worn, and will feel 
that the loss of what was fair and delicate 
in him is more than compensated by the 
manlier complexion of his love. There is 
no doubt that two descriptive poems, 
“The Storm” and “‘ The Calm,” record 
some of Donne’s experience on the Span- 
ish expedition. In the former of these 
poems the terrors and miseries of a tem- 
pest at sea are set forth as they might be 
by one who had himself endured them. 
The writer does not paint from fancy, but 
had surely seen with his bodily eyes the 
pale landsmen creeping up on deck to ask 
for news, and finding no comfort in the 
sailors’ rough replies : — 


And as sin-burden’d souls from graves will 
cree 

At the last day, some forth their cabins peep, 

And trembling ask, What news? and do hear 


so 
As jealous husbands what they would not 
know. 


“The Calm” was a favorite with Ben 
Jonson, who could repeat by heart some of 
Donne’s poems. It describes such a 
weary, torrid stillness of the elements as 
that suffered by the ancient mariner of 
Coleridge’s poem ; the men lying helpless 
on the hatches, the tackling hung with 
idle garments, the air all fire, the sea “a 
brimstone-bath,” the deck as hot to the 
feet as if an oven : — 


And in one place lay 
Feathers and dust to-day and yesterday. 


The descriptions in these companion 
poems are unique in Elizabethan litera- 
ture by virtue of Donne’s choice of un- 
usual subjects and his realistic manner of 
treatment. 

Donne’s “ Satires ” are also among the 
poems which were not spun out of his 
brain, but were written, to use Words- 
worth’s expression, with his eye upon the 
object. In one he tells how he was 
tempted away from the companionship of 
his beloved books, into the London streets, 
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by a coxcomb, who, says Donne, though 
superstitiously devoted to all the rites and 
ceremonies of good manners, might be 
called for the precision of his fine breed- 
ing avery Puritan. There is something 
of majesty in the lines contrasting the 
poet’s own condition with the elegance of 
this spruce master of ceremonies : — 


And in this coarse attire which now I wear 
With God and with the Muses I confer. 


In another satire the object of Donne’s 
ridicule is a small poet of the day who has 
turned lawyer, and who interlards his ordi- 
nary conversation with legal term and 
phrase, nay, who woos in language of the 
pleas and bench: — 


Words, words, which would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a maid’s soft ear 
More, more than ten Sclavonians’ scoldings, 
more 
Than when winds in our ruin’d Abbeys roar. 


In yet another there is a lively picture 
of the needy court suitor assuming cour- 
tier’s airs, and in the end thankful to be 
dismissed with the gift of a crown-piece, a 
figure half piteous, half grotesque : — 


A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the 
sun 


E’er bred. 


But of the “ Satires ” the most remarkable 
is one which hardly deserves that name; 
it is rather a hortatory poem addressed 
to those who fail as Christians to stand 
with their loins girt and their lamps burn- 
ing. How is it, asks Donne, that the 
stoic philosopher of Greece or Rome 
should be more zealous in the pursuit of 
the true ends of life than the Christian of 
to-day? 

Is not our mistress, fair Religion, 

As worthy of all our soul’s devotion 

As Virtue was to the first blinded age? 


How is it that a man wili dare the frozen 
North and burning South, and undertake 
forbidden wars and give rash challenges 
for idle words, and yet will not be bold 
against his true foes and the foes of God, 
““who made thee to stand sentinel in this 
world’s garrison?” Donne glances at 
the various creeds and churches — Rome 
where the rags of religion are loved : — 


As we here obey 
The state-cloth where the Prince sate yester- 
day; 
Geneva where religion is “plain, simple, 
sullen, young, contemptuous, yet unhand- 
some;” and having spoken of the man 


who cares nothing for any form of faith, 





and the amateur in creeds who cares a 
little for all, he justifies the earnest seeker 
for truth, even though he still remain a 
doubter. We are reminded of an often- 
quoted stanza of “In Memoriam” by the 
words of Donne : — 
Doubt wisely; in strange ways 
To svand inquiring right is not to stray; 
To sleep, or run wrong, is. 


But Donne would have the doubter 
attain, if possible, before old age comes, 
which he names the twilight of death, for 
that is the season to which rest in the 
possession of truth is due, and soon fol- 
lows the night when no man can work. 
In this passage we have unquestionably 
a personal confession, a vindication of 
Donne’s own attitude of inquiry and 
doubt, addressed by himself to himself.* 

The section of Donne’s poems entitled 
“Songs and Sonnets” is almost wholly 
devoted to love, and the metaphysics and 
casuistry of love. On occasions he can 
write, at least for a line or two, with a 
directness like that of Burns : — 


Yet I had rather owner be 
Of thee one hour than all else ever — 


What words can be simpler than those, 
which sound almost as if they had come 
out of a song to Mary Morison or Jean 
Armour? More often he is ingeniously 
subtle. Mr. Ruskin, if I remember right, 
has somewhere praised and over-praised 
the delicacy of a quatrain in Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s “ Angel in the House,” which is 
indeed a pretty Chinese puzzle in verse ; 
the lady who has taken her lover’s kiss 
maintains that her modesty is still invio- 
late :— 


He thought me asleep; at least, I knew 
He thought I thought he thought I slept. 


A parallel may be found in Donne’s 
poem “ Love’s Exchange: ” — 


Let me not know that others know 
That she knows my pains, lest that so 
A tender shame make me mine own woe. 


For the most part Donne in his love 
poems is high-fantastical, but this does 


* Another parallel with a passage of ‘In Memo- 
riam”’ may be noted: — 
** I thought if I could draw my pains 
‘Through rhyme’s vexation, I should them allay. 
Grief brought to number cannot be so fierce, 
For he tames it that fetters it in verse” 
So Donne. And Tennyson similarly in the well-known 
stanza: — 
** But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise 
Like dull narcotics lulling pain.’’ 
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not imply any coldness or insincerity. 
“ True love,” he says, “finds wit,” but he 
whose wit moves him to love confesses 
that he does not know genuine passion. 
In a poem in which he makes various 
imaginary legacies, he leaves all that he 
has written in rhyme to nature, in doing 
which, as he tells us, he does not gzve but 
restore; and it is undoubtedly a fact that 
there have been periods of literature when 
it was natural to seek out ingenuities of 
fancy and curiosities of expression. When 
Donne writes in his licentious vein he is 
not light and gay but studiously sensual ; 
he makes voluptuousness a doctrine and 
argues out his thesis with scholastic dili- 
gence. To the other extreme belongs 
such a poem as that admirable lyric begin- 
ning with the lines: — 


I have done one braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did; 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is —to keep that hid. 


This rare achievement is to love a woman 
without a single thought of the difference 
of “he and she;” but profane men would 
deride such love as this, and hence the 
braver thing is called for—to keep this 
spiritual friendship a secret from the un- 
believing world. In this book of his, 
Donne declares : — 
Love’s divines — since all divinity 

Is love or wonder — may find all they seek, 

Whether abstracted spiritual love they like, 
Their souls exhaled with what they do not see, 

Or, loth so to amuse 

Faith’s infirmities, they choose 

Something which they may see and use; 


for though mind be the heaven of love, 
beauty is a type which represents that 
heaven to our mortal senses. Or, to cite 
another of Donne’s similitudes, if love 
be an angel, yet an angel takes to himself 
a face and wings of air, else he were 
invisible ; and in like manner love materi- 
alizes itself through beauty while yet it 
remains a spirit. In “ The Extasie” the 
same doctrine of amorous metaphysics 
is upheld; two lovers seated upon a 
flowery bank hold commune in the spirit, 
and time seems almost suspended : — 


And whilst our souls negotiate there 
We like sepulchral statues lay; 
All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing all the day. 


But why should not hand meet hand 
and lip touch lip? There is an ascent 
anda descent in this complex nature of 
ours; the blood rarifies itself into the 
animal spirits, 





Because such fingers need to knit 
The subtle knot which makes us man; 


and in like manner the soul must descend 
into the affections and the lower faculties, 


Else a great Prince [the soul] in prison lies. 


The metre of “ The Extasie ” is the 
same as that of the “ Angel in the House,” 
and the manner in which meaning and 
metre move together closely resembles 
that of Mr. Patmore’s “ Preludes.” 

The piece best known of all that Donne 
has written is that in which he imagines 
the exposure of his own skeleton, when 
his grave shall be reopened to receive a 
second guest, and the discovery of the 
secret love-token, “a bracelet of bright 
hair about the bone.” It is sometimes 
forgotten that in this romantic piece of 
fantasy Donne heightens the effect by 
representing the lovers as during all their 
lives no other than ideal friends to whom 
such a pledge as this golden tress was 
the highest symbol granted of their perfect 
union : — 

Difference of sex we never knew, 
No more than guardian angels do. 


“The Funeral ” is a companion piece: 


Whoever comes to shroud me do not harm, 
Nor question much, 

That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm; 

The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 
For ’tis my outward soul. 


But here itis evident that there was a time 
when the speaker “knew difference of 
sex,” had offered a man’s love to the 
woman of his choice, had been rejected, 
and had received this gift as a token of 
friendship from which all thought of 
wedded union must be banished. Cart- 
wright names one of his lyrics, “No 
Platonique Love,” and tells with what 
resu!t he had once tried “ to practise this 
thin love :’’ — 


I climb’d from sex to soul, from soul to 
thought ; 

But, thinking there to move, 
ss I roll’d from thought to soul, and 

then 
From soul I lighted at the sex again. 

It may be conjectured that Donne some- 
times toppled from his heights (if indeed 
it is a fall); but there is one poem in 
which, with evident sincerity and with 
rare grace, he sings the praises of au- 
tumnal beauty like that so gracefully 
pictured in Mr. Alfred Austin’s “ Love’s 
Widowhood,” and Donne finds in this 
loveliness, which is almost spiritual, a 
charm found nowhere else : — 
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No Spring nor Summer’s beauty hath such 
grace 
As I have found in one Autumnal face. 


Here is Love’s abiding-place : — 


Here dwells he, though he sojourn every- 
where 

In Progress,* yet his standing house is here. 

Here where still evening is, nor noon nor 
night, 

Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight. 

The range is indeed wide between the 

feeling expressed in this poem and in 

others of the same group of elegies. 

In several of the passages from which 

I have quoted examples occur of the 

juxtaposition, so frequent in Donne, of 

thoughts of love and thoughts of the 

grave:— 


A fancy shared party per pale between 
Death’s heads and skeletons and Aretine. 


When he gazes at womanly beauty he 
reflects that one day it will be as useless 
as “a sun-dial in a grave ;” when at part- 
ing from his mistress he scratches his 
name with his diamond upon her window- 
pane, he leaves the ragged signature with 
her, he says, as a death’s head to preach 
the mortality of lovers; when he would 
learn the ancient lore of passion in happier 
days before the lord of love grew tyran- 
nous, he desires to hear the tradition from 
a phantom :— 


I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
Who died before the god of love was born. 


His own brief love-lyrics are likened by 
him to “well-wrought urns,” which will 
preserve the ashes confided to them as 
becomingly as “half-acre tombs.” Even 
from an epithalamion he cannot banish a 
thought of death ; when the bride rises on 
the wedding morning from her downy bed, 
the impression left by her body reminds 
him of the grave :— 

Your body’s print 
Like to a grave the yielding down doth dint. 


In whatever sunny garden and at what- 
ever banquet Donne sits, he discerns in 
air the dark scythesman of that great pic- 
ture attributed to Orcagna. An entire 
section of his poetry is assigned to death. 
In one of the funeral elegies he com- 
pares death to the sea that environs all, 
and though God has set marks and bounds 
to it, yet we can forever hear it roar and 
gnaw upon our shores. In another the 
similitude is hardly less majestic: Death 
is a “ mighty bird of prey,” but “ reclaimed 


* 2.¢., the progress of a prince. 





by God,” and taught to lay all that he kills 
at his master’s feet. 

Donne’s most ambitious efforts as a 
poet are not the most successful. One of 
these is the sequence of elegiac poems 
suggested by the death of Mistress Eliz- 
abeth Drury, his friend Sir Robert Drury’s 
daughter, who died in her fifteenth year. 
Donne had had no personal knowledge of 
her; he was, as it were, the poetical tomb- 
maker, and he determined to erect a 
pompous monument in verse. On each 
anniversary of the day of death he pur- 
posed to present his friend with a memo- 
rial poem ; but not more than two of these 
were written, nor can we regret that this 
funereal Eiffel tower was carried no higher 
than the second stage. Donne expatiates 
on a general theme rather than laments an 
individual ; true sorrow is discreet, and 
sets a bound to extravagance; but here 
the poet, taking for his subject the loss of 
ideal womanhood, does not write under 
the controlling power of deep personal 
grief, and pushes to an extreme his fantas- 
tic exaggerations. In the poem of the first 
anniversary Donne enlarges on the frailty 
and decay of the whole world ; in the sec- 
ond elegy he traces the progress of the 
soul. Thus they form a contrasted pair. 
The lines in the second poem, which pic- 
ture the face of the dead maiden as it was 
in life, sensitive to every motion of her 
spirit, are well known : — 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought. 


But in the earlier elegy there are lines 
perhaps more admirable which have been 
forgotten. Donne is maintaining that 
while the doers and workers of the world 
may be named the active organs of society, 
the very life of its life and soul of its soul 
resides in rare spirits, like that of the dead 
girl, which awaken in us what he else- 
where calls “the whole of divinity” — 
wonder and love :— 


The world contains 
Princes for arms, and Counsellors for brains, 
Lawyers for tongues, Divines for hearts and 
more, 
The rich for stomachs, and for backs the 


poor; 
The officers for hands, merchants for feet 
By which remote and distant countries meet; 
But those fine spirits which do tune and set 
This organ are those pieces which beget 
Wonder and love. 


It will be remembered that the word 
“piece” is used by Elizabethan writers 
in the sense of perfect specimen or mas- 
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.erpiece, as where Prospero describes her 
mother to Miranda as “a piece of virtue.” 

Donne’s other ambitious effort in verse 
is also a fragment. It is that singular 
poem, written in an elaborate stanza of his 
own, and embodying the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis, which bears the same title 
as the later written elegy on the death of 
Mistress Elizabeth Drury —“ The Prog- 
ress of the Soul.” “Now when I begin 
this book,” Donne writes—and at this 
time he was in his twenty-eighth year — 
“JT have no purpose to come into any 
man’s debt; how my stock will hold out 
I know not.” We may lament that he did 
not carry out his complete design, for 
though the poem could never have been 
popular, it would have afforded, like the 
Scotchman’s haggis, “a hantle of miscel- 
lawneous feeding ” for those with an ap- 
petite for the strange dishes set before 
them by Donne. Professor Minto, in an 
excellent study of Donne, contributed to 
the Wineteenth Century, has said of this 
poem that, if finished, it might have been a 
monument worthy of its author’s genius. 
The soul whose progress the poet traces 
was once the apple of temptation in the 
garden of Eden: — 


Prince of the orchard, fair as dawning morn. 


Thence it passed into the dark and myste- 
rious life of the mandrake, and ascending 
through antediluvian fish and bird and 
beast, became in the course of time the 
ape which toyed wantonly with Adam’s 
fifth daughter, Siphatecia. In the last 
transformation recorded by the poet the 
soul is incarnated in Themech, the sister 
and the wife of Cain; but its brave adven- 
tures have only just begun. There was 
scope in Donne’s design for a history of 
the world; the deathless soul would have 
been a kind of Wandering Jew, with this 
advantage over Ahasuerus, that it would 
have been no mere spectator of the 
changes of society, but itself a part and 
portion of the ever-shifting, ever-progress- 
ing world of men. 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A WALTZ OF CHOPIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE HAND AND 
MUCKLE GOLD,’’ ‘‘AUT DIABOLUS, AUT 
NIHIL,’’ ETC., ETC. 

&. 


It has been my custom for many years 
to spend the season of Christmas out of 





England, and thus avoid that epidemic of 
compulsory joviality which attacks our 
rude island society at that time. As com- 
memorating the visit of the Day-spring 
from on high by an excessive indulgence 
in the gross appetites of the flesh has be- 
come an honored custom in our country, 
I invariably in the early part of December 
retire to the French capital, and there ac- 
cordingly I found myself, not many years 
ago, on an evening in the week preceding 
the sacred day, alone, as was my wont on 
such occasions. So completely had I 
abandoned myself to the melancholy 
thoughts which were partly inspired by 
the solemn lessons of the season, and 
partly occasioned by the host of sad mem- 
ories which must inevitably assail one 
who revisits alone scenes hallowed by the 
spirit of the days that are no more, that I 
had listened to the strange suggestion of 
the sempitetnal Ernest (who doubtless 
read my familiar face as a book), and so 
found myself dining quite alone in that 
celebrated chamber of the Café Anglais, 
known as /e Grand Seize. Alone, said I? 
Nay, not alone. The room was crowded 
with the phantoms of gay, graceful, witty 
revellers who had come back across the 
Stygian river, forgetting the terrible se- 
crets that had been revealed to them, 
leaving the realms of desolation to troop 
in and keep me company once again in the 
capital of pleasure, and drink one more 
glass of St. Marceaux @ la santé des belles / 
There is Barucci, é/éganfe as usual, and 
looking none the worse for her visit to the 
Plutonian shore, teasing /e Duc Darling, 
whose harsb voice vies with the guttural, 
husky tones of poor Citron in discord- 
ancy; and Anna Deslion breaking in with 
ironical epigrams, learnt like a poll-parrot 
from Plon Plon; while Paul Demidoff, 
handsomer than ever to-night and nodding 
across the table to Narischkine, recites 
with sardonic glee Louis Bouilhet’s fare- 
well to his sweetheart :— 
Et maintenant, adieu! Sais ton chemin, je 
passe: 
Poudre d’un blanc discret les rougeurs de 
ton front; 
Le banquet est fini, —quand j’ai vidé ma 
tasse, 
S’il reste encore du vin, les laquais le 
boiront! 
which brutal lines so distress Léontine 
Massin as to melt her to tears. But the 
vision vanishes! Like the shade of Pro- 
tesilaus these phantoms had departed, and 
I was alone in the Grand Seize with my 
cigar and the sparkling wood fire, while 
from without came upon my ears the 
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ceaseless clamor of Joulevard life, the 
same yesterday, today, and to-morrow; 
the noise of the revolving wheels of the 
great mill of pleasure into which is cast 
youth, beauty, rank, wit, riches, honor, 
purity, and hope, and which returns tous 
in lieu of these —ashes and worse than 
ashes! 

But it was getting late; my ghosts had 
been such good company that I had for- 
gotten to take count of time and it was 
eleven; so, deciding to take a bath of 
fresh air and a glimpse of humanity after 
my long draught of dreams, I rang and 
departed, wondering as I passed the lodge 
whether the Great Reaper in some idle 
moment had perchance thought it worth 
his while to gather even Isabelle into his 
sheaf. It was a grand night, frosty and 
very cold, but the moon was up and flood- 
ing the gay, crowded streets with silvery 
beams. The shops were all ablaze with 
lights even at that late hour, for the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s presents were on 
exhibition. Being fond of children, Iam 
of course fond of toys, and so my steps 
naturally, and almost without my knowing 
it, led me to the famous toy-shop in the 
Passage Jouffroy, a shop which may be 
easily recognized from afar by reason of 
the immense india-rubber elephant which 
swings clumsily over its portal. Skirting 
the crowd I paused for a moment before 
the window, deciding within myself that 
the few purchases I had intended making 
could probably be made with less discom- 
fort early the following morning, and was 
about to stroll on when my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the sight of a youth, 
child, or man (I could not exactly tell 
which he was), who came running up by 
my side and then, after having paused and 
raised himself up on tip-toe, for he was 
very short, in order to catch a glimpse of 
the toys which the surging mob prevented 
him from seeing, began pushing his way 
with feverish impetuosity to reach the 
window. What impulse prompted me to 
stop I cannot say. I hate a crowd, and 
here was a very large and very unfragrant, 
albeit good-natured, concourse of people ; 
I detest and fear draughts, and now the 
wind came careering up the passage, 
asthma vaulting over bronchitis in wheezy 
joy —and yet I stayed. I wanted to see 
the face belonging to that strange, stunted 
figure, to learn why he had been so fever- 
ishly anxious to see these toys. Yet 
perhaps after all he was but a thief, and 
this struggling to get a front place at the 
show was but the result of a vulgar desire 
to relieve some gaping citizen of his 
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purse. Just then the crowd opened vio. 
lently and the mysterious little individual 
who -had been occupying my thoughts 
emerged, greeted as he fought his way 
through the mob with many angry remarks 
not unadorned with imprecations. I could 
see his face plainly now, but whether it 
belonged to a child prematurely old 
through suffering, or to a young man, I 
could not say, but about the ugliness and 
the power of the face there could be no 
doubt ; it was that of an emaciated juvenile 
Danton, the leonine expression being very 
striking at that moment, for the counte- 
nance, deeply pitted with small-pox, was 
illuminated by a look of insolent joy and 
triumph. He fell up against me when he 
had at length fought his way out, and 
looked up, apparently about to apologize 
for crushing my foot, but when his eyes 
met mine he said nothing, and giving vent 
to a deep sigh of relief turned into the 
shop. The glance, however, which had 
met mine was so extraordinary, so full of 
what I can only describe as spiritual light, 
that I followed and stood in the doorway 
listening. 

“T want that doll,” I heard him say, in 
a tone of deep agitation, but the voice was 
strangely musical, in no wise resembling 
the husky whine of the Paris voyou, to 
which class he apparently belonged. The 
shopman stared at him. 

“Which doll?” he inquired, with a 
strong tinge of insolence in his manner; 
for the very shabby, though not exactly 
ragged costume of the youth, and his pale, 
worn, ugly face, which would indeed have 
been hideous but for the light and power 
shed from between the red, tired eyelids, 
evidently had not predisposed the vendor 
of toys in favor of his customer. “We 
have many dolls here.” 

“I want that one,” exclaimed the shabby 
youth ; and turning, he pointed in an im- 
perious fashion with his forefinger to a 
doll in the window, much in the same way 
as Danton would have denounced an en- 
emy in the Mountain and pointed him out 
for sacrifice. 

The shopman took out the doll rather 
reluctantly and laid it on the counter be- 
fore his strange customer. The toy was 
certainly a beautiful one, representing a 
lady dressed in the height of fashion, the 
toilette being composed of silk, satin, vel- 
vet, and lace, the golden curls crowned 
with a stylish bonnet and the tiny ears 
decorated with imitation gems. What in 


the world could such a shabby little dwarf 
want with such a dainty toy, I wondered; 
the contrast between the smiling, richly 
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dressed puppet and its wan, half-starved, 
poverty-stained purchaser being indeed 
very striking. 

“Well,” exclaimed the youth impa- 
tiently, as the man said nothing, “ what are 
you about? I told you I’dtake it; packit 
up for me at once, I will take it with me 
now ; I am in a hurry.” 

The man hesitated. 
a cheap one,” he began, “and 

“ Pack it up for me, I tell you; do you 
suppose I’m not going to pay you? I 
know the price; I asked it a month ago 
— it’s a hundred francs,” exclaimed the 
shabby little Danton haughtily. 

Then the man began carefully, but with 
very evident reluctance, to pack the doll, 
enveloping it in many sheets of soft paper. 
When it had been carefully deposited, 
surrounded by cotton-wool, in a neat card- 
board box, and the whole tied with smart 
ribbon, the parcel was handed over to the 
careworn, haggard youth, who put it 
eagerly under his arm and then began 
fumbling in his pocket; but even as he 
did so, his sallow face turned to an ashen 
pallor, and an expression of anxious agony 
came into it which was heartrending to 
behold. 

“I have been robbed! ” he gasped, still 
keeping the precious box tightly clasped 
under his arm, and still fumbling with wild 
despair in his pocket. “I have been 
robbed! I had six louis when I left home, 
and I had them when I turned into the 
passage, for I stopped on the doulevard 
and counted them, and now —now they 
are gone!” 

The shopman’s face broke into a sar- 
donic grin. “Oh, robbed of course! Fe 
connais celle la! Why, you never had 
six louis in your life, Petit vaurien / 
What do you mean by coming in here and 
taking up my time for nothing? Do you 
hear me? Whatdo youmean? Robbed, 
indeed! You look like it, to be sure! 
Why, you’re nothing better than a thief 
yourself! Come, give me back that par- 
cel at once, or I'll calla sergent de ville 
and have you marched off to the lock- 
up!” and coming from behind the counter, 
the fellow approached the Jad in a threat- 
ening manner. The poor boy put down 
the parcel, and though his eyes were wet 
with tears, he stared the enraged shopman 
in the face defiantly. At this juncture I 
stepped into the shop. 

“ Take care,” I said to the shopman. 
“You have no right to touch this gentle- 
man. He has given you back your parcel, 
so you have nothing to complain of. He 
has been robbed — that is clear. Here is 


“This doll is not 


” 








your money, I will take the doll,” and put- 
ting down six louis on the counter I took 
up the box. 

“ But, monsieur —— 
man. 

“ Assez/” I said. “ You have got your 
money now and the toy is mine.” Then, 
turning to the lad, I said in my most gen- 
tle and courteous manner, “ Will you come 
out with me, monsieur? I should like to 
talk with you, if you would allow me.” 
The poor lad did not answer, but, staring 
at me as one in a dream, followed me in 
silence out into the passage. When we 
had gone a few yards from the shop-door 
I stopped short, and turning to him said, 
“Forgive me, monsieur, for thus interfer- 
ing in your private matters, but I happened 
to be standing by and heard and saw all. 
You have evidently been robbed, and the 
shopman insulted you most grossly.” 

This strange, pale-faced gnome, who 
might have been any age from fourteen to 
forty, looked at me fixedly, his luminous 
eyes seeming lost in wonder. “ Yes, I 
have been robbed,” he said simply and 
=“ slowly, each word sounding like a 
sob. 

“ You seemed very anxious to have this 
doll,” I continued very gently, my whole 
heart going out in sympathy to this poor 
waif. 

“Yes, monsieur, very anxious. I had 
saved up my money for a month to buy 
it.” 

I hesitated for a moment and then said: 
“JT hope, monsieur, you will forgive me 
and not think me rude if I ask you why. 
It was not for yourself, I suppose ?” 

The lad’s face flushed. “Oh, no!” he 
exclaimed quickly. ‘It was not for my- 
self,”— and then he stopped abruptly, a 
look of shyness suddenly softening his 
rugged countenance. “ It was fora friend, 
a friend who is dying.” And the tears 
welled up to the poor tired eyelids. 

“ Forgive me,” I exclaimed. “I must 
beg of you to forgive me, monsieur. I 
did not mean to cause you pain. I must 
be old enough to be your father, for you 
can hardly be more than —— ” 

“ T am twenty,” interrupted the lad. 

“ Twenty! Then you're only just begin- 
ning life.” 

He shook his head, and then said with 
a forced smile, looking at me kindly in 
the face, “‘ That depends, monsieur : — 


” 


stammered the 


On ne vieillissait pas si vite au temps jadis, 
Et l’on n’arrivait pas au jour ayant ]’aurore.”’ 


What in the world had I stumbled 
over now, I wondered—a poet? Here 
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was a lad almost in rags quoting Marc 
Monnier. But before I had had time to 
recover from my surprise the youth, who 
had been looking at me very earnestly, 
exclaimed in my mother tongue: “ Are 
you English, monsieur?” Here was 
another mystery, for the lad’s accent was 
perfect ! 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, greatly astonished. 
“ And you?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am an English- 
man, although I was born in Paris; my 
father was an Englishman.” 

“Then we are fellow-countrymen,” I 
exclaimed, “and ought to be friends. Is 
your friend, your friend who is — who is 
so very ill, English too?” 

The lad’s face saddened again. 
—she is French.” 

Then I paused for a moment. “I 
wonder if I might ask you to do me a 
very great favor?” I said gently. “I 
should have asked you in any case, but 
now that I know you are an Englishman 
like myself I feel sure you will not mis- 
understand me. I only bought this doll 
for you, so you must take it and give it 
to your friend.” 

“* Bought the doll for me!” he echoed. 
“Why, you don’t know me! ” 

“ Perhaps I don’t, but I bought the doll 
for you, and you must take it. You and I 
are fellow-countrymen and in a foreign 
country, and I am old enough to be your 
father, so you must not refuse me, mon 
ami, Remember itis not for you but for 
your dying friend!” Then, as I said 
these words and thrust forward the box, 
a poor, thin, emaciated little hand was 
raised timidly and took it. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said simply. “I 
will take it for my friend. You are very 
kind, but I will pay you in a month. I 
can save the money by that time and will 
send it to you then, if you can wait so 
long.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear boy, I can wait, and 
for more than a month, or two, or five, 
or twelve months. You must not trouble 
yourself about that.” 

“Then I will take it, sir,” said this 
strange boy, “if you can wait, for my little 
friend is dying, and Death will not wait! 
You must give me your name and address, 
please, and I will give you mine. Believe 
me, you shall have the money back in four 
weeks, if——” and he hesitated, “if I 
live.” Then he fumbled in his pocket, 
took out a soiled envelope and gave it to 
me. “I have an absurd name,” he said, 
“ but that’s not my fault; Roselin Tudor, 
298 Rue St. Marc. I ama copyist; most 


“ No 
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of the authors in Paris know me; M. 
Dumas has been very kind to me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tudor. Here is my 
card ; there is no address on it, but if you 
write to me to the —— Club, London, it 
will be sure to find me. In the mean 
time, I am staying here in Paris at the 
Hotel Westminster for ten days longer. I 
hope you will let me see something of 
you. I should like ” and I hesitated. 
“T should like you to let me be your 
friend.” Once again the tears mounted 
to those strange luminous eyes, and welled 
up to the poor tired eyelids that showed 
very evident tokens of work done by 
night. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “ You are 
very kind to me; but you are a gentle- 
man, and I am only a copyist.” 

“Never mind,” I replied with affected 
gaiety. “You are certainly my superior 
in one way, for you wath, whereas I, 
unfortunately, do nothing, — except per- 
haps harm.” 

He shook his head and smiled sadly, 
and then proceeded with great precision 
and gravity, but in a listless tone that 
seemed to indicate a terrible fatigue bor- 
dering on despair: “As I have taken 
this doll you have been kind enough to 
offer me, and as I am forced to keep you 
so long waiting before I can repay you, 
I must tell you why I do it.” 

“No, you must not; not if it pains 
you.” 

“ Nothing pains me; nothing will ever 
pain me any more. This doll is for a 
little girl who is dying. She is only 
seven, but she is consumptive, and the 
doctors have given her up. She is living 
with me, and just before she was taken 
ill,— more than a month ago now —she 
saw this doll. We were walking here 
together one morning and she saw it and 
wanted it — not exactly as a plaything ” — 
here he paused, and then cealionaitie a 
lower tone —“ because it reminded her 
of her mother.” Then, after another 
pause, he added, “‘ Her mother is dead! 
So I decided to save my money and buy 
it for her,’’ he continued. ‘*Of course 
I said nothing to her about it at first for 
I was not sure of saving so much money, 
but then she fell ill, and then—and 
then —the doctor gave her up, and then 
I managed to get some extra work to 
do, and saw that I was certain of being 
able to save the money, so I told her. 
I told her ten days ago that she might 
be happy at least once before she died ; 
and since then every morning and every 
evening we have counted up what was 
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saved, and I have come here to make 
sure the doll was not yet sold. This 
evening I got the last five francs for a 
play I am copying for M. Sardou, and 
went home and told Marie and then came 
on here. You know the rest. She is 
waiting for me; it would break her heart 
if I came back without the doll. That 
is why I take it.” 

Then came a pause. Ofcourse I could 
not speak—who, indeed, could have 
spoken at such a moment? — but I took 
his hand in mine, and pressed it, and he 
understood me. “Is this little girl related 
to you?” I said at last. 

He turned his head aside. “No, she 
is not related to me; neither she nor I 
have any relations; but —but—I knew 
her mother.” 

“ And is there really no hope? Has 
she had the best medical advice? Surely 
if she were sent to a warm climate she 
might recover.” 

He shook his head. “No,—there is 
no hope. She has had the best medical 
advice; M. Gondinet sent Dr. Potain to 
see her. Her time has come and she 
mustgo!” These last words came almost 
as a wail. 

After a pause I resumed timidly. “ Did 
she inherit this consumption from her 
mother, do you think?” 

He turned on me quickly, almost 
fiercely, but on failing to recognize what 
he had evidently feared to read in my 
face, he dropped his eyes and shuddered. 
“No,” he said, almost in a whisper, “ she 
did not inherit it. It is trouble that has 
brought it on, —her mother did not die 
of consumption.” 

Then, after another long pause, I broke 

the silence. “ Well, I am more than glad 
to have met you, Mr. Tudor, but I must 
not keep you any longer now. You must 
go back to her, for she will be waiting 
or you. Will you let me come and see 
you? I can’t tell you how thankful I 
should be if you would only let me try 
to make your little friend happier while 
she lives.” 

He stretched out his hand, which I 
grasped warmly. 

“Thank you,” he murmured, greatly 
agitated; “ but you have done all already. 
She will want nothing now, and I want 
nothing. I can work.” 

“‘ But you will let me come to see you ?” 
I urged. 

He hesitated, and then said gravely, 
“No, perhaps you had better not; we 
have only two rooms, and she is so very 
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ill your visit might disturb her, but if you 
care to see me ———” and he paused. 

“Well, I do care to see you; tell me 
where and when I can.” 

“Do you know a little café near the 
corner of the Rue St. Marc, —nearly op- 
posite the stage entrance of the Opéra 
Comique ?” 

“IT do; when can I meet you there? 
Any time will suit me, late or early, but 
let it be to-morrow.” 

‘* To-morrow then, at four in the after- 
noon. And now good-bye till then, I 
shall not thank you, sir, again; you are 
giving the first joy she has known to a 
dying child,—how can I thank you for 
that?” And again we clasped hands. 
“ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Tudor, till to-morrow. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!” And 
then we. parted, and I stood still in the 
passage watching the stunted, frail figure 
of the poor boy, as he eagerly threaded 
his way through the gay crowd of loungers 
and merry-makers, clasping his precious 
box in his arms and hurrying to the death- 
bed of a child that haply he might be in 
time to bring her joy before the Great 
Consolercame. But I now, standing there 
alone, became conscious almost for the first 
time of the cold wind, and making my way 
out of the passage to the doulevard, I 
turned to the left, deciding that it would 
be far less uncomfortable, on the whole, 
to walk than to get into a draughty cab. 
What should I do, — go to the club or go 
to bed? It was too early for the latter, 
and, moreover, my interview with this 
youth had so affected me that no thought 
of sleep was possible, so when my idle 
steps brought me to the Place de l’Opéra, 
I turned into the Opera House and went 
up to the club box. The opera was over, 
but the ballet, “ La Korrigane,” had but 
just begun, and as I entered, the well- 
known graceful music reached my ears 
and the dainty Rosita Mauri came slowly 
from the back in the Jas de la Sabotiere. 
The club box was packed tight, and indeed 
the whole house was crowded ; but feel- 
ing no desire either to talk scandal with 
the men or pay my court to any of my 
many fair friends, I, after having given 
my tribute of admiration to the grace of 
Rosita, left the box and the house, in- 
tending to stroll up to the Cercle de 
l'Union and then go to bed. As I stood 
on the steps of the Opera House lighting 
a cigar, I felt a hand placed lightly upon 
my shoulder, and turning, I saw an old 
acquaintance of mine, the famous savant 
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and fashionable physician, Leopold Maryx, 
the great specialist for all disorders of 
the nervous system, and certainly one of 
the most curious products of our civiliza- 
tion. Of his early years but little really 
was known, but the legend ran that he had 
at one time been immensely rich, owning 
a great number of slaves and vast planta- 
tions in South Carolina, and that then, 
having had a taste for medical science, he 
had attended to and experimented on his 
own slaves when a mere boy, in this way 
gaining a wide practical experience at an 
age when most youths are trying to stum- 
ble through Virgil at school. The War 
of Secession had, of course, ruined him, 
but as he was at that time still quite young, 
he determined to dedicate the remains of 
his fortune to completing his medical 
studies, and had for that purpose come to 
Europe and sat under most of the scientific 
celebrities of the day, laboring incessantly 
and sparing neither time nor money in his 
endeavors to realize the dreams of his 
ambition. He very soon became famous, 
astonishing with his audacious experi- 
ments the more sedate and prudent medi- 
cos of the old world; and of course his 
sudden fame made him many enemies, 
“ charlatan ” and “ quack” being the least 
unkind epithets levelled at his head by his 
ervious colleagues. At length Maryx 
could stand it no longer, and challenging 
a very eminent physician who had insulted 
him, but who was old enough to be his 
father, he shot him through the heart. 
“‘ That’s the first patient I have lost!” he 
cynically remarked when his opponent fell 
before his fire. Then the scientific world 
of Europe set up a howl of execration, 
which Maryx quietly answered by restor- 
ing to health a prime minister and a He- 
brew financier, both of whom had been 
given up for lost by all the leading physi- 
cians of the day. There was no with- 
standing such arguments as these, so the 
fatal duel was forgotten and Maryx once 
more became the rage. He resided in 
Vienna—where indeed I had first met 
him — but he had a fied a terre in Paris, 
where many of his most influential and 
illustrious patients lived. He was an 
avowed atheist,a man of the loosest mor- 
als, a confirmed and desperate gambler, 
and a hardened cynic; but as his visits 
almost invariably restored health to the 
ailing, and always afforded amusement to 
the idle, his society was courted by all 
who were really unwell and by all who 
imagined themselves to be so, that is to 
say, in other words, by the vast majority 
of mankind. 
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“What, Maryx!” I exclaimed, as I 
shook hands warmly with my illustrious 
friend. “ You in Paris at Christmas 
time!” 

“]T am only here for forty-eight hours. 
I came on to see the Princesse de Birac 
and return to Vienna to-morrow night. I 
haven’t seen you for months! Have you 
anything special to do to-night? Any 
engagement?” 

“No. Why?” 

“ Would you like to see a man guillo- 
tined? Because, if you would, you had 
better come with me. It’s a bore going 
alone, and I don’t want a man with me 
who is likely to make a fool of himself.” 

“T shall certainly not to dothat. When 
is it?” 

“To-night, or rather to-morrow morn- 
ing. I have cards from the prefecture.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Corsi.” 

“The man who killed that woman in 
the Rue Louis le Grand?” 

Maryx nodded. 

“T remember seeing that poor woman 
play in the “ Trois Margots ” at the Bouffes 
two or three years ago.” 

“ She was pretty, was she not?” asked 
Maryx. 

‘Yes, very.” 

“ Tant pis / there are not many!” ex- 
claimed this extraordinary man. ‘“ Well, 
will you come?” 

“Is it very horrible?” 

“Certainly not; not at all. This will 
be the seventh I have seen. The worst 
part is the waiting—the trick itself is 
done in a minute,” and the great physician 
made a gesture with his hand to indicate 
swiftness. 

“Well, I’ll go, doctor, of course for the 
pleasure and honor of your society.” 
Maryx nodded and smiled. “ What time 
does it take place? ” ‘ 

“ About five.” ; 

“Five! Diable/ And what are you 
going to do till then, Maryx?” 

“Try my luck there,” he said, smiling 
and pointing to the Washington Club. 
“ And you?” 

“TI am going to the Union for a few 
minutes, for I want tosee a man from our 
embassy if I can, and then I shall go back 
to my hotel. Will you callfor me? I’m 
staying at the Westminster; it’s on our 
way. 

“Very well then; I’ll be with you at 
about half past three or four. It’s a devil 
of a distance, you know, to the Place de 





la Roquette, so don’t keep me waiting.” 
“ ] shan’t keep you waiting. You will 
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find me there waiting for you, probably 
asleep.” 

“Capital! till half past three then,” 
and the great specialist picked his way 
across the Joulevard to the gambling 
rooms. 

I failed to find the man I was in search 
of at the Cercle de P'Union, and so within 
an hour of having parted with Leopold 
Maryx I found myself seated alone by my 
fireside at the Westminster, having given 
orders to admit the doctor when he 1 hte 
callin the early morning. As I lighted 
my cigar and seated myself by the blazing 
logs the thought occurred to me how odd 
an evening I had been spending, to be 
sure! One thing I was determined to do, 
and that was to look after the welfare of 
this dying child and this strange lad. I 
knew I should meet with opposition from 
the latter, for I could see that his was a 
high-spirited and independent nature, but 
I told myself that I would let nothing 
daunt me and that, no matter at what ex- 
pense of time or money, I would labor 
unceasingly to bring these two — the child 
and her self-sacrificing protector — to look 
upon me as a friend in whose power, per- 
chance, it might lie to bring sunlight into 
their joyless lives. Having so decided I 
threw away my cigar, took up the Débats, 
and ere long had fallen into a profound 
sleep from which I was awakened by the 
voice of the great doctor saying calmly, 
“‘Come ; we must not be late; it is time 
for us to go.” 


Il. 


It was four o’clock in the morning and 
piercingly cold, and the Rue de la Paix 
looked perfectly deserted as my compan- 
ion and I, both well muffled in furs, hur- 
ried into the fiacre which the doctor had 
come in from the club, Maryx giving the 
ominous order, @ /a Roguette/ to the 
coachman in what seemed to me a need- 
esi pelodramat tone of voice. 

“ Bghall have to leave you after a while,” 
explained the great man, puffing at his 
cigar, “ for you can well imagine I am not 
taking all this trouble out of mere morbid 
curiosity. I am going as a professional 
man, and to study. I havea special per- 
mission to accompany the officials to the 
condemned cell when they go to tell the 
convict he must prepare to die, and I shail 
stay close by the man until his head falls. 
Of course, however, I can’t take you with 
me.” I shuddered. 

“IT would not accompany you if I could, 
mon cher,” 1 exclaimed. “ Do they suffer 
much, do you think?” 
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Maryx nodded his head wisely.. “ That 
depends upon the individual. They would 
probably suffer, and suffer greatly, were 
it really the knife that killed them, but in 
nine cases out of ten the convict is prac- 
tically dead when he is thrown on to the 
plank. 

“But what do you expect to see that 
will interest you in your special depart- 
ment before the man is killed?” 

“What do you call my special depart- 
ment?” inquired Maryx with an amused 
smile. 

“ The nerves and all that sort of thing, 
of course.” 

“ Quel toupet/” murmured the great 
man. “I don’t as a matter of fact expect 
to see anything very interesting, but still 
I may, for Corsi is, they say, no ordinary 
criminal and perhaps his. death will be no 
ordinary death. His courage is, I believe, 
not assumed, but the real thing, not bra- 
vado, but real bravery — an absolute con- 
tempt for death. I shall be interested to 
see whether this keeps up to the very 
last.” Then, after a pause, he added: 
“We whose business it is to prolong life 
can never fail to learn something by perch- 
ing as close to death as possible, clinging 
as it were around those about to depart 
until the one is suddenly pulled in, and 
click! the door is slammed in our faces!” 

This was one of those peculiar speeches 
for which Maryx was famous, and which 
his numerous enemies declared that he 
made for the gallery, but which at all 
events were one of the causes of his being 
constantly in hot water with his less talk- 
ative brother; savants. We both now 
relapsed into silence, Maryx evidently 
enjoying his cigar, and I vainly endeavor- 
ing to find in my heart some excuse for 
thus sinning against the elementary laws 
of taste and good feeling by going to see 
a fellow-creature put to death out of mere 
morbid curiosity. 

Suddenly Maryx leant forward. “Here 
we are!” he said, and let down the win- 
dow as the carriage stopped. We alighted, 
and the doctor telling the coachman where 
to wait for us, we passed on through the 
crowd to the cordon of Gardes de Paris. 
“ Cartes de la Préfecture,” murmured my 
companion producing them. The briga- 
dier after a close inspection, both of the 
cards and of ourselves, muttered a gruff 
passez / and we penetrated into the infer- 
nal circle wherein the dance of death — 
but this time @ Jas sed/ — was shortly to 
be performed. The soldiers lined the 
great Place de la Roquette keeping the 
mob back, so there was a large open space 
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absolutely empty save for the presence of | 
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| dered, and this gay strain wedded to such 


a few shadows, which I took, rightly or | terribly significant words be the first warn- 


wrongly I know not, to represent report- 
ers for the press, 

Maryx looked at his watch “ We | 
shall not have to wait long now. Zant 
mieux / tis desperately cold!” he mur- | 
mured, and then turning to me he said, | 
“You won’t mind my leaving you now, 
will you? I ought to go into the prison.” 

“ Go, by all means,” I replied. “I would 
rather be alone.” 

“Very well then. Do you see that 
bench? When the men come to erect the 
guillotine the police will force you all back 
to the side walk. You will not find a bet- 
ter place to see from than that bench, so 
when it’s all over I'll come for you there, 
and if I don’t find you there, you know 
where our cab is,—I shall go on there 
at once and wait for you.” 

“Very well,” I assented; and Maryx 
disappeared in the gloom in the direction 
of the prison where the condemned man 
lay. I walked to the bench he had indi- 
cated to me, and sat down and waited. 

The Grande Roquette, wherein the pris- 
oners condemned to death sleep their last 
sleep on earth, faces the Petite Roquette or 
prison for juvenile offenders, so that here 
we have in this comparatively small space 
the whole history of human villainy — 
from the first petty larceny which brings 
the mere infant to the reformatory to the 
cruel murder leading to the condemned 
cell from whence the hardened outcast 
walks to the scaffold. Horrible as the 
place is at the best of times it is of course 
rendered ten times more detestable on 
such a night as the one I am describing, 
by the fact of all that is more vicious and 
evil in the French capital being attracted 
thither to see the last act of the tragedy 
played out and the curtain and the knife 
fall together on the story of an ill-spent 
life. The authorities had, as I have said, 
encircled the f/ace wherein only persons 
provided with tickets of admission were 
allowed to penetrate, but coming from be- 
yond this infernal circle, could be heard 
the cries and murmurs of the mob massed 
on the other side of the cor laughing, 
singing, cat-calling, and chattering like 
jackals. 


Voyez ce Corsi: 

Voyez ce Corps 1a! 
some hoarse voice broke out, braying to 
the well-known tune in “ Les Cloches de 
Corneville,” and the refrain was at once 
taken up by a hundred cynical mounte- 
banks. Could the sound of this ghastly 
mirth reach the condemned cell I won- 





ing to the doomed man that the end had 
come ? 

I began walking up and down to keep 
warm, longing for the dawn to break, the 
shadows in the enclosed space becoming 
every moment more numerous as the hour 
for the final expiation drew nigh. Now 


the half hour struck and some verses of 
poor Albert Glatigny came to my mind. 


Espoirs! Ruines écroulées 

Le bonheur avare s’enfuit; 
Voici les heures désolés 

Qui tentent dans la grande nuit. 


Was he awake, I wondered,—the man 
for whom this night would be, dark as it 
was, the brightest he could hope to see 
forevermore? Awake and thinking, the 
chambers of his memory, which might 
have been illuminated with the pure light 
of tenderness and pity, transformed by a 
hideous slaughter-trick into a noisome 
dungeon re-echoing with the wailing of 
the fates? 
Evite tout ce que l’on aime; 
Fuis jusqu’a la fleur; reste seule 
Et dans ton navrement supréme 
Drape-toi, comme en un linceuil. 


How dark it was! The moon had gone 
long ago, and the stars had gone, and the 
dawn would not yet come! Death had 
perhaps told Light to wait until the trag- 
edy on the scaffold should be over, and 
morning, finger on lip, was standing 
hushed with awe, hesitating to unfold her 
gleams of hope until the shadows of de- 
spair should have dispersed. 

Suddenly I saw a light, and then an- 
other and another, and then the crowd 
that had during the last few minutes been 
chilled and tired into comparative silence 
broke forth again as if reinvigorated and 
refreshed by what it saw approaching — 
the guillotine! Slowly up the ascent, 
drawn by a white horse and with police- 
men walking on either side came a long 
fourgon or covered cart, and through a 
small window in the side a light was seen 
gleaming, revealing shadows passing to 
and fro —the shadows of the guardians of 
the instrument of death, of the valets of 
the guillotine. The first cart was followed 
by another, but this second one was alto- 
gether dark and sombre, and as these two 
terrible vehicles came lumbering slowly 
up, they were followed by a common cab, 
— that in which the priest would proceed 
to the cemetery, when the guillotine should 
have done its worst. The two carts 
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stopped, one behind the other, but the 
driver of the cab turned quietly to the left 
and drew up by the kerb-stone, as if be-| 
spoken by death and willing to wait pa-| 
tiently, knowing that his fare would not | 
deceive him. The police now pressed us | 
back to make more room for the coming 
performance, Place @ sa Mayesté La 
Mort/ they might have cried as they 
drove us back, and as men looking like 
carpenters suddenly emerged from the 
surrounding darkness, and opening one of 
the carts with a key began taking out the 
beams and posts, the cross beams and | 
bolts, laying them carefully on the ground 

preparatory to the building up of the} 
throne on which the king of terrors would 

shortly sit to hold his court. I turned my | 
head aside in horror, but my eyes lighted | 
on a still more hideous sight, — two bas-| 
kets, the one small but deep placed close 

to the guillotine and on a level with it in 

front, — the other, long and comparatively | 
shallow, placed to the right of the fatal | 
plank ; in the first mentioned, the small | 
but deep one, a tall, burly youth with bare | 
arms was scratching out a place in the} 
sawdust for the head, and the pungent} 
particles as they mounted made him/ 
sneeze! I closed my eyes; and as a sar-| 
donic whisper came to my memory the} 
words of Jean Paul: “ When the heart is | 
made the altar of God, then the head, the | 
mental faculties, are the lights on that} 
altar!” Ay! but when the heart is made | 
the altar of the Devil — what of the head | 
then, friend Richter? When I opened my | 
eyes again the night had taken one terri- 
ble leap towards morning. The dawn was 
breaking, and I then, for the first time, 
noticed the double row of mounted gens- 
@’armes facing the scaffold, the officers in 
front; and this sight, reminding me, as it 
did, that it-was a stern act of justice and | 
not a revelry of revenge that I was about} 
to witness refreshed me as a breath of air | 
coming from a purer world. 
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nation whispered to me what must be 
going on within them, drove me mad and 
filled my heart suddenly with immense 
pity for the man about to die. Every- 
thing was against him, everything and 
everybody, — but here a prolonged gasp 
of horror proceeding from a thousand 
throats chilled my heart to silence, and 
turning, as if spell-bound, my reluctant 
eyes were riveted to what they fell upon. 
The great central gate of the prison was 
open wide, and from it a white figure and 
a black figure emerged side by side, the 
condemned man and the priest, the felon 
looking like an armless doll, fashioned to 
amuse a nursery full of gibbering demons, 
for his head was shaved, his arms pin- 
ioned back, and his legs tied so tightly 
together that he could only totter or ook 
dle forward, pushed gently from behind 
by the headsman’s aid, like a baby learn- 
ing to walk or like a toy moving by clock- 
work. I was vaguely conscious that the 
priest was, in a voice broken with emotion, 
endeavoring to encourage and comfort his 
charge, holding up in his trembling hand 
a crucifix before the hideous face which 
seemed to pay no heed, to see no cross, no 
Saviour, no hope—only the guillotine, 
the red beams, the knife, the baskets. 
But I was only vaguely conscious of the 
words and movements of the priest, for 
my whole attention was taken up by the 
other, the one who would go on when the 
priest should be forced to stop, the one 
who would have to continue his journey 
alone, and only stop—ah, where would 
his dreadful journey end, and what at that 
journey’s end would be awaiting him? 
And so, waddling, tottering, he who had 
once been a man, but who now looked 
hardly human, came out to death; his 
gaze — if anything so inexpressibly terri- 
ble could be called a gaze — never being 
removed from the upper beam of the guil- 
lotine, or rather from that part of the 
scaffold that was the most full of meaning 





“Ah, there they go!” murmured in a/ to him—the knife. When this terrible 
hoarse whisper a man standing by my| couple —the man in black and the thing 
side, and following the direction of his | in white— had advanced within two yards 
eyes I saw the significant movement to/| of the guillotine the priest stopped, took 
which he alluded—five or six individ-| the felon in his arms, kissed him twice, 
uals slowly disappearing into the prison | and then stepped quickly back. Even as 
through the little wicket-gate which closed | he did so the white thing was seized and 
noiselessly behind them. They had gone | hurled with great violence forward on to 
to tell him, it had at length begun, the | the plank, the executioner waved his 
prelude to the end, and if the condemned | hands, the plank fell forward and the knife 
wretch had not heard or suspected any-| shot down with a re-echoing, tremendous 
thing before that night he would be know- | crash, and then a wild scream rent the air, 
ing now. This thought was terrible to me.| and turning, 1 saw some one who had 
The sight of the merciless composure of been standing not far from me fall back- 
the sombre prison walls, while my imagi- | wards in a dead faint, doubtless overcome 
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by the horror of the scene, and as he fell 
I recognized my strange young friend and 
fellow-countryman — Roselin Tudor. 


III. 

PUSHING my way roughly through the 
crowd I was by the lad’s side at once. 

“IT know him,” I exclaimed, “he is a 
friend of mine.” Then, turning to the 
policeman, I said, “1 came up here with 
Professor Leopold Maryx, and 2 

“Ah, Dr. Maryx!” exclaimed a young 
man standing near. “There he comes.” 
And, indeed, just at that moment the head 
of the great savant was seen towering 
over the crowd and advancing in my 
direction, 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed 
rather gruffly, and evidently not in the 
best of humors. 

“ This young fellow is a friend of mine 
and has fainted, that’s all,” I explained. 
“I know where he lives and want to get 
him home.” 

In an instant I had a hundred offers of 
assistance, for the sight of the red rosette 
of a commander of the Legion of Honor, 
which the doctor wore in his buttonhole, 
acted like a charm. The lad was still 
unconscious, and Maryx, after having 
stared at him for a moment, suggested 
that he had better be carried toa neigh- 
boring wine-shop and fortified with some 
cordial before being taken home. Sotwo 
stalwart men lifted the light burden and 
led the way to the nearest dastringue, 
Maryx and I following in the rear. 

“Well,” I ventured to inquire, “and 
were you pleased? Did you succeed in 
observing anything of special interest?” 
Maryx shook his head savagely. 

“Interest!” he echoed. “ Why, it has 
been an absolute waste of time coming 
here. If I'd known what I know now, I'd 
have given you my card to come alone and 
stuck to the daccarat. Why, the maa was 
such an arrant coward that he almost had 
a fit when the barber's scissors touched 
his neck cropping his hair. I have seen 
many criminals die in many countries in 
my life, but I never saw such an uninter- 
esting cur as this Corsi.” 

“ But they told you he was brave.” 

“Bah! Mere bravado. He counted on 
the president commuting his sentence at 
the last minute. Have you got a cigar?” 

We had now reached the shop and, hav- 
ing explained matters to the landlord, we 
were shown into an inner room where the 
boy was laid on a table and Maryx began 
to attend tohim. No crowd had followed 
us, for I fancy fainting-fits are not uncom- 
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mon events in that quarter on such occa. 

| sions, but the front room of the wine-shop 
| was nevertheless packed tight with a vile 
| mob of ruffians of every description, who 
| discussed the ghastly spectacle they had 
| come to witness over their absinthe and 
| brandy. As their remarks were wholly 
uneditying, I closed the door, and as |] 
| turned saw Tudor opening his eyes. As 
his mind seemed to grasp the situation his 
|face flushed—the strangely powerful, 
| rugged, ugly face — and he made a violent 
endeavor to spring from the table, but 
Maryx held him down gently but firmly. 

“ Be still, my boy, be still,” he said in 
| a quiet tone of command. 
| “Where am 1? Whoare you?” gasped 
the boy in French, but then as I ap- 
|proached and his eyes fell upon me, he 
| tell back overcome with astonishment, 
| murmuring in English, “ You here? Am 
I dreaming?” 

“ No, my dear fellow,” I replied cheer. 
fully, “ you are not dreaming. You are all 
right now. You fainted, that’s all, and | 
happened luckily to be by, and took the 
liberty of taking care of you. You'll be 
all right in a minute.” 

“ Where am I?” he inquired in a husky 
voice. “How didI faint? Where did | 
faint?” 

“ Why, you came up here as I did, | 
suppose, to see the man guillotined, 
and ¥ 

““Oh, I remember!” murmured the 
poor lad in a tone of horror, and falling 
back he became once more insensible. 
This second fainting-fit lasted much longer 
than the previous one, lasted indeed so 
long that I could see it caused Maryx con- 
siderable anxiety although he said nothing. 
“ Ah, it’s all right now,” he murmured at 
length as the lad gave signs of recovering 
consciousness, “and high time too.” 
Then, taking up a glass of kirsch he 
bent over the lad as he opened his eyes, 
saying, “ Drink this at once, it wil: do you 
good.” A look of suspicion crossed the 
scarred, leonine face, but then the poor 
eyes lighted on the magic rosette, he 
glanced at Maryx who was smiling, and 
then at me, and then, as if reassured, he 





opened his mouth and drank the cordial. 
“ Ah,” said thedoctor. “ That's agood 
| boy, now you’re all right.” 
| “Thank you, monsieur,” murmured the 
| lad in French, “ you are very kind to me.” 
| “You will be all right in a minute or 
two, Tudor,” I said, speaking in English, 
“but you must let me see you home. You 
are too weak to go home by yourself.” 
“Oh, no,” he exclaimed. “I can get 
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home perfectly well by myself in a minute. 
I'd rather,” 

“T don’t care what you'd rather do, 
broke in Maryx with affected steraness. 
“I know better than you do, and I tell 
you you are not in a fit state to go home 
by yourself. If you will not let my friend 
here take you home, I shall go with you 
myself, Where does he live?” he added 
n a low tone. 

“298 Rue St. Marc,” I replied in a 
whisper, but the lad heard me, opened his 
eyes and smiled. 

‘Ah, you remember!” 


” 


he murmured. 


ifter scribbling a few lines on a page, tore 
tout and gave ittome. “ He lives near 
a friend of mine, Dr. Tangpy, Rue Louis 
le Grand, 94. Send for him at once and 
use my name. I hope you take no par- 
cular interest in this lad, for he has not 
a year’s life left in him.” 


face evidently revealed to 
of importance, for as my 


ten, but my 
m nothing 

eyes met his, 
ead. Then he went to the door and 
illed for the frightened landlord. 


‘‘Is there a chemist near here?” he en- | 
|“ Fainted!” he continued, “and where? 
” | He has lived here two years and I never 


quired. 
“ Yes, monsieur — only two steps off. 


Maryx wrote a few lines and gave them 
to the man, at the same time extracting a 
louis from his pocket. 

“ Bring back the chemist and his medi- | 


cine with him in five 
give you this. Now be off! 
aste!” When the man had gone Maryx 
turned to me. 
cab and have it brought to the door here 
at once. 
ne myself; he interests me. There will 
e no room for you, so you had better go 
n to his home before us and prepare his 
friends. You are no good here, and you 
may be useful there. We shall be there 
soon after you.” I! hesitated. 
“What is it?” asked the great man; 


then he added impatiently, almost rudely, | 


“Why don’t you do as I tell you?” I 
had intended telling Maryx what I knew 
of the lad’s home, but the imperative tone 
n which these last words were uttered 
closed my lips and I departed, When I 
had found our cab and driven back in it, 
the chemist had already arrived, and 
Maryx had given orders that no one was 
to be admitted to the inner room. So I 
left word that I had gone on, hailed a pass- 
ing facre, jumped in and drove off to the 
address the lad had given me. The Rue 


Maryx watched | 
ne narrowly as I read what he had writ-| 
he smiled and nodded his | 


| astonishment 


minutes and I will! 
Make | 


“ You had better go to our | 


I shall take this lad back with | 


St. Marc is an old street, and No. 298 is 
one of the oldest houses in it, a house that 
had very evidently been built for some 
one of the wealthy citizens of Paris about 
a hundred and fifty years ago—an old 


| hotel in fact, with a splendid gateway and 


spacious courtyard, the lower part of the 
building being now used for commercial 
purposes, but even the upper rooms being 


| only let out to most respectable tenants. 


It was now nearly seven, and Parisians 
being (although such is not generally sup- 


| posed to be the case) much earlier risers 
| than Londoners, 
Maryx had taken out his note-book, and | busy washing the courtyard. 


I found the concierge 
He was an 
old man and I could see at a glance one 
of kind and gentle nature. told him at 
once my story; how M,. Tudor, who was 
a friend and fellow-countryman of mine, 
had fainted in my company an hour or an 
hour and a half before, how he was hav- 
ing the best possible medical attendance, 
and how I expected him home every mo- 
ment, and had come on beforehand to tell 
his friends of his accident. 

“M. Tudor?” exclaimed the worthy 
man, almost letting the broom fall in his 
and consternation. “ You 
I nodded assent. 


mean little Roselin?” 


knew him out so late before, although he 
often sits up copying all night. And to- 
night of all nights!” 

“Why do you say ‘to-night of all 
nights’?” I enquired. The man looked 
at me evidently surprised. 

“Well, and Corsi? Wasn’t it for this 
morning? The papers say so.” I sawl 
was treading on dangerous ground and so 
held my peace, not wishing my pretended 
knowledge to elicit any particulars con- 


| cerning the lad’s life which he himself had 


not told me; but my discretion was of no 
avail, for the comcterge, interpreting my 
silence and increased sadness of aspect 
that I knew all the circumstances of the 
case, proceeded “Ce gredin de Corsi! He 
ought to be guillotined twice over, for he 
really killed two people. M. Roselin will 
never get over the murder of Mile. Ma- 
rie.” 

“Mlle. Marie!” I echoed, now fairly 
amazed. “I don’t understand !” 

The man looked at me for a moment in 
astonishment and then said suspiciously, 


|*] thought you said you were a friend of 
iJ Py ¢ 


M. Tudor?” 
“So Lam,” I stammered, “ but I have 
not known him long, and 


“ Bah!” interrupted the man. “ Then 
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his private affairs can hardly interest you.|1 am only anxious to be of service to 
I'm sorry I spoke. I naturally thought as | him.” 
he sent you on to let us know that ———” “Ah!” she interrupted, “is monsieur 
“ He did not send me on, he does not /| then the gentleman who bought that beau- 
know that I have come on, he — but here | tiful doll for little Mariette?” I nodded, 
he is!" I abruptly broke off as a cab | “ Oh, if you had only seen the pleasure it 
drove up to the door. Maryx leant out of | gave her! Chére petite’ What she has 
the carriage window and beckoned to me/| suffered and what M. Roselin has suf- 
and the concierge. fered, God only knows!” 
“ He tells me he lives on the fifth floor;| “She is asleep now, is she not?” 
he must be carried up; he can’t walk.”| “ Yes, at least she was half an hour ago 
But here Tudor, who was lying half back | — asleep with the dollin herarms. But 
in the arms of the chemist’s assistant with|she is so weak she sleeps most of the 
his head on a pillow in a half swoon, | time!” 
opened his eyes and on recognizing the} “There is no one else living with them, 
concierge an expression of great anxiety | is there?” I inquired. 
came over his face. “ No one; M. Roselin lived here alone 
“ Aristide,” he whispered, catching his | until the mother of the little one was mur- 
breath, “she doesn’t know, does she?”| dered and then he took her to live with 
The honest concierge shook his head and| him. But she will not live long ; the doc- 
his eyes filled with tears. tors say she may die any day now.” These 
“ No, mon pauvre ami, she knows noth- | few words of explanation took only a min- 
ing. We didn’t know you had gone out, | ute or two and were spoken as the chem- 
you said nothing to us aboutit; But when | ist’s assistant and Aristide were making, 





my wife went up as usual this morning | under the surveillance of Maryx, prepa- 
she found the little one sound asleep with | rations to lift the inanimate form (for the 
the doll in her arms. That was only half| poor boy had fainted again) from the 
an hour ago.” | cab. 

“TI ought not to have left her; it was “Let me,” said the comcierge, “I can 
selfish of me, but I am punished for it.”| easily carry him alone. He weighs noth- 
Here he closed his eyes wearily. Maryx|ing, fawvre petit/ Here, Caroline,” ad- 


got out of the cab and took the concierge | dressing his wife, “take the key and go 
and myself aside. | up with the gentlemen first.” 

“ This,” he said, “1 fear will be a very} “ You go with her,” said Maryx, turning 
serious case. His nervous system has|to me, “and see that all is right. 1 will 
received a very terrible shock, and his/|stay here and see the boy is properly 
constitution seems to me to have been/| lifted.” So turning into the courtyard I 
always weak. Perhaps he works too | followed the woman, who with key in 
hard.” Here the concierge, seeing that he | hand led the way. 
was speaking to a man of importance, cast} ‘“ We need not disturb the little one,” 
his discretion to the winds jand began | she explained breathlessly as we mounted 
eagerly: ‘Oh, yes, monsieur,” he works the stairs. “ M. Roselin’s bedroom where 
very hard and he was never strong, 1 —” | he sleeps and works is next to hers, but 

“Never mind now,” interrupted the | there is a thick wall between and she will 
doctor. “The first thing to do is to get| hear nothing if we are careful. I had no 
him to his bed. Pray go and tell your | idea he had gone out; he ought to have 
wife and then come back and help us/toldus. He came in at midnight with the 
carry him up-stairs to his room. He is|doll; we were just going to bed, but he 
suffering from a series of fainting fits and | dropped in to see us to ask us to come up 
I want to get him to bed at once. Pray |and see the little one’s delight. So we 
lose no time; I don’t want him to faint in | both left the /oge and went up with him. 
the cab.” The wife of the concierge now | She was waiting for him wide awake, for 
put in an appearance, and being like all | he had told her he was going to bring it to 
the Parisiennes a most sensible and prac-|her. She has talked of nothing else for 
tical although most tender-hearted woman, | weeks past. Oh, monsieur, if you had 
she wasted no time in vain lamentation | only seen her joy it would have made you 
but gave me at once some useful informa. | cry! She heard us coming, for as | 
tion. I explained everything to her in a| opened the door M. Roselin called out, 
moment. |* I’ve got it, chérie, I’ve got it!* and we 

“M. Tudor is an Englishman, as you | found her sitting up in bed trembling with 
know, and I met him last evening for the | excitement, her arms outstretched. Then 
first time. He greatly interested me and! M. Roselin ran up to her and put the box 
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in her arms and took her in his and kissed 
her and fondled her. He was crying, mon- 
sieur, | saw the tears streaming down his 
face. But the little one hardly seemed to 
notice him, she was so anxious to see the 
doll,” and here the woman paused breath- 
i@SSiy. 

“And when she did see it?” 
juired, 

“ Ah, monsieur, when she did see it she 
cried out in a piteous way ‘ Maman / Ma- 
man ! Maman /’ and took it in her arms 
and hugged and kissed it, and then we all 
cried and laughed together. Then we left 
them, my husband and I, and we heard 
nothing more. 


I en- 


at seven to see how Mariette is I found he 
was not in, and the little one was alone 
and asleep, and so I went away without 
waking her. He must have crept out in 
the early morning.” 

We had now reached the fifth floor, and 
the worthy woman unlocking a door to 


the left of the landing we found ourselves | 


at once in a large, lofty, wainscoted, old- 


fashioned room very poorly furnished and | 
In| 


with the floor littered with papers. 


one corner stood a small iron bedstead, in | 
the centre of the room a writing-desk also 
covered with papers ; and these, with three 


shabby chairs which might at one time | 
ive been green but which were now no| 


color in particular, a chest of drawers, 
and a washing-stand completed the furni- 
ture of this humble dwelling. The look- 

ig-glass over the fireplace was crowded 
with letters, memoranda, and cards. 

“ The littie one sleeps next door,” whis- 
pered the woman, nodding in the direction 
of a thick green-baize door which was 
closed, “and the walls are so thick that 
when the door is closed you have to call to 
be heard.” While thus speaking she was 
opening and smoothing the bed which had 
evidently not been slept in, and now, as I 


eard the tread of men carrying a burtken | 


mounting the stairs, she began making the 
fire, I standing by her side the while and 
half unconsciously reading the open notes 
id cards lying on the mantelshelf, when 
eyes lighted on a photograph of a 
young actress, and I recognized at once 
the girl I had seen three years before act- 
ng in “Les Trois Margots,” at the 
Bouffes,— Marie Dufresne, the woman 
Corsi had assassinated, the mother of the 
child sleeping in the next room. How 
well I understood now the look of horror 
which had come into his face when he 
said, in reply to my question, “ Her mother 
did not die of consumption!” But the 


M. Roselin said nothing | 
about going out, but as I always come up | 
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sound of footsteps slowly mounting the 
stairs drew nearer, and Maryx entered the 
room. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the great man draw- 
ing a long breath, “ your friend lives too 
near paradise to suit me, but he has com- 
fortable enough quarters when you get 
here. Here he is — be careful — be care- 
ful,”—and the concierge came stagger- 
ing into the room, carrying in his arms 
the unconscious lad and followed by the 
chemist’s assistant. “Lay him on the 
bed — there — gently —so. We will un- 
dress him and put him te bed presently. 
Lift his head higher — there, that’s right.” 
Then turning to me he said, “ What do 
you intend doing? I am going to stay 
here. I have nothing special to do this 


| morning and this case interests me.” 


“ Of course I shall stay,” I replied. “I 
can’t tell you how much I am obliged to 


| you, Maryx,” and I tried to take his hand. 


But he laughed, and ignoring my proffered 
hand ran his fingers through his beard. 

“ How absurd!” he exclaimed. “I am 
merely induiging in a caprice ; that is all. 
Is he living alone ?” 

“ No, he has a child, a little girl, living 
with him. She is asleep now in that room 
and knows nothing.” And then, speaking 
in German, I told him in a few words what 
I knew, Maryx all the while listening to 
me, but keeping his eyes fixed on the 
prostrate form of the lad on the bed. 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed suddenly 
to the chemist’s assistant, who had un- 
buttoned the boy’s collar, extracted a small 
bottle from his pocket, uncorked it, and 
was about to apply it to the lad’s lips. 
‘*Leave him alone. I will attend to him 
presently myself. But if you want to make 
yourself useful, get this made up for me 
at once and bring it back yourself,” and 
drawing up a chair to the writing-desk he 
sat down, pushed all the papers and books 


on to the floor carelessly, seized a pen and 


piece of paper and began writing, talking 
as he wrote. “ When you have got this 
made up and have brought it back to me 
yourself, go to Dr. Tangpy’s, — you know 
where he lives, just round the corner, 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes, M,. le Docteur.” 

“Well, go to him, wake him if neces- 
sary, and tell him I want to see him here 
at once and shall wait until he comes. 
Tell him in fact what you like, but bring 
him back with you.” The man, delighted 
beyond measure at being entrusted with a 
message from so illustrious an individual 
as Professor Leopold Maryx, bowed and 
departed. 
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“Now,” said Maryx, speaking very 
quickly and in German, “I must repeat 
to you what I said before. This is a very 
serious case. I will not bore you with 
scientific terms you would not understand, 
but I tell you frankly the boy is dying — 
that is, he will not, may not at least, die 
now, but he certainly will not live a year 
unless some extraordinary change for the 
better sets in, which I can hardly hope 
for. He is insensible now and will remain 
so until I choose to bring him round, 
which I shall do presently. But he will 
need constant care and watching. I will 
stay by him till my friend Tangpy comes” 
—and here Maryx divested himself of his 
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ing the door, “she has becn dead an hour 
at least.” 

The room into which we now passed 
was even more large and airy than the one 
in which poor Tudor lay, and had evi- 
dently been tastefully decorated by him 
for his little friend. There was a sofa 
and a chaise longue and many easy-chairs, 
and an open piano with a piece of music 
standing on the rest as if the player had 
suddenly been interrupted in his playing ; 
and there were violets on the table and 
pretty pictures on the walls, and toys on the 
mantelshelf and on the chest of drawers 
and tablet— cheap toys, but the best he 
could afford to buy — and a child’s picture- 


hat, gloves, and voluminous fur coat, and | book lying open on the little table by the 


began arranging his disordered evening 


bed, with a crucifix by it and a closed 


dress, smoothing his white tie and exam-| prayer-book ; and the bed itself was white 


ining with great care a rather damaged | 


gardenia, as if he were about to wait upon 
an archduchess — “and | will tell Tangpy 
what I think and then leave your protégé 
in his hands, for I am lunching with Vul- 
pian at twelve, and leave for Vienna to- 
night. What do you intend doing?” 
“You asked me that before and I told 
you. I shall stay here also,” I replied, 
following the example set me by Maryx, 
and throwing my great coat and other 
accoutrements on top of his. “I shall 


wait until you think I can go back to the 
hotel and change my dress, and then come 


back here again. I can’t tell you how this 
poor lad interests me.” 

Maryx nodded, then changing into 
French and addressing the concierge and 
his wife, whose horror at hearing the de- 
tested language spoken had been some- 
what modified by the unexpected sight of 
two gentlemen in evening dress standing 
before them: “ Tell me about this little 
girl, — my friend here tells me she is very 
ill.” The woman nodded. “She is sleep- 
ing in there,” she said, pointing to the 
green baize door. “Shall I go and wake 
her?” Maryx hesitated. 

“No,” he said after a pause, “I think I 
will go in myself. If she is asleep I shall 
have time to watch her, listen to her 
breathing, and see what I think of her. If 
she is awake I will call youin.” And so 
saying Maryx walked to the green baize 
door, opened it softly and passed into the 
next room on tip-toe, the door swinging to 
noiselessly behind him. But ina moment 
he was back again, saying very gently, 
and in almost a reverent tone: “ Poor 
little child, she is dead!” 


“Dead!” echoed the concierge and his | 


wife, “dead!” 
“Come and see,” said the doctor, open- 





and bright and pretty, and had dainty 
little pink curtains hanging over it and 
half hiding it; curtains which Maryx now 
drew back to show us that he had not been 
deceived. There she lay, a pretty Kittle 
baby girl, lying as if asleep, with a smile 
upon her face, clasping tightly in her arms 
the beautifully dressed doll, the bright, 
pretty face of the puppet with the staring 
blue eyes, the golden curls, the little ear- 
rings, and the fashionable bonnet, lying 
close beside the ashen cheek of the dead 
child who had so longed for it and so 
loved it because it looked like her mur- 
dered mother, and who now in God's 
mercy had been taken to that mother. 
Death, more capricious than any pretty 
woman, had put aside all aspect of sombre 
majesty here, had come on his mission of 
peace unaccompanied by any horror, but 
lay nestling there like a soft white dove 
hiding under a pretty toy. 

“How very beautiful murmured 
Maryx in German, and my heart echoed 
his words. ‘“ How very beautiful!” And 
so we three stood there speechless and in 
awe — spell-bound at the sight of this most 
vulgar accident of life —the ending of it, 
that common event which Schiller says is 
so universal that it must be good. And 
gazing on that fair dead face, the thought 
came to me how strange it was that I, by 
the merest accident, should have been the 
means of enlivening it with its last smile, 
and yet have come too late to make smiles 
dwell thereon as I had hoped todo, And 
then the love, the simple, self-sacrificing 
love this dying lad in the next room bore 
to the dead child lying there, how every- 
thing told of it, —the doll she held in her 
arms most of all! And as this thought 
came to my mind, my eyes left the two 
pretty and inanimate child-faces lying 


'%? 
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cheek by cheek on the pillow, —the one 
as lifeless as the other, but both smiling — 
and fell upon the music lying open on the 
piano. I recognized it at once, for it was 
one of my favorites —a waltz of Chopin, 
a posthumous work,* one of the saddest 
and most touching expressions of a broken 
heart. Innocent and tender in its utter- 
ance as this child’s life, but sad as her 
untimely death, no piece of music ever 
composed by a great master mind could 
possibly have been more in harmony with 
what so lightly iay upon that bed than 
this. 

Maryx was the first to break the silence. 
Turning to the man he said, “ You had 
better go to the Mairie and report this 
at once. My friend, Dr. Tangpy, who 
will be here in a few minutes, will see 
aboutthe rest. In the mean time you had 
all better leave me here alone.” 

So we three, the man and his wife and 
I, returned to the adjoining room, where 
we found Tudor still lying on his back 
insensible, looking indeed far more like a 
corpse than she whose breath had really 
sped forever ; and it was in fact probably 
the majesty of his stillness and the great 
pathos of the repose of this lad, who would 
soon be called back again to life to have 
his heart once more cruelly wounded, that 
checked the outburst of violent emotion 
which I had seen foreshadowed in the 
face of both the concierge and his wife. 

“Hush!” I said in a whisper, pointing 
to the lad, as if he could hear us, “ we 
must be quiet and make no noise. It is 
all over with her—we must now only 
think of him.” Then turning to the 
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’ 


is necessary. I am going to stay here’ 
—and I put money into her hand, the 
| poor woman gazing at me with an asten- 
| ishment that almost interrupted the falling 
lof her tears. Then I sat down and wrote 
ltwo letters, — one a line to my servant 
|at the hotel, telling him to bring me what 
| was necessary, and then a letter to one 
|of my dearest friends, the Duchesse de 
| Lussac, who is as good as she is fair 
}and as fair as she is good, and what can 
i say more? I hurriedly told her all, 
| adding that I knew I could rely upon her 
{aid and advice, and that I should wait 
| impatiently until she could come and give 
it to me. Just as I had finished the com- 
| missionaire arrived, and almost directly 
|behind him came the physician whom 
| Maryx had sent for. I told him all in 
|as few words as possible; he looked at 
the lad for a moment, felt his pulse, shook 
his head, and then went into the next room 
to join his colleague without saying a 
word. 

But what took place during the next few 
|days I need hardly linger over. When 
| Tudor was brought round his mind was 
|found to be wandering, and then brain- 
|fever set in. Madame de Lussac came 
| in great haste at eleven, and her husband, 
|the duke, who was never behindhand in 
good works, followed her attwo. When 
Maryx returned from his breakfast with 
Dr. Vulpian, he found his colleague 
Tangpy paying his second visit, and so 
we five—the duke and duchess, the two 
physicians, and myself —held a council 
of war. That I should stay by the lad 
until the last or until he should have 





man: “ You had better go at once to the/| sufficiently recovered to permit of my 
Mairie,” I said,“ but send me the first | moving him to more comfortable quarters 


commissionaire you meet on your way.|I had decided, and all present approved 


Your wife will stay with me for a moment, 
— I have something to say toher.” When 
the man, who by this time could with 
difficulty restrain his emotion, had left the 
room, t said to his wife, who stood as 
if half dazed, looking at the unconscious 
youth and with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, “ Have you any vacant rooms 
in the house ?” 

At first she could hardly trust herself 
to answer me, but at length she said, 
“Yes, there is a large apartment on this 
same floor to be let, on the other side of 
the landing, but it is unfurnished.” 

“ Well, I will take it for the time being, 
until the Propriétaire iets it. I will pay 
him beforehand, so he need fear nothing. 
You can easily hire or buy for me what 


* Book iv. 1836. Op. lxix. 


|of my decision. All pecuniary details I 
of course took upon myself; Tangpy 
promised to do all that science and his 
own experience (coupled, if need be, with 
that of his friend), could achieve, while 
Madame de Lussac undertook the most 
precious part of all, the tender care, 
nursing, and sympathy. So Maryx was 
justified in saying, when he departed late 
in the afternoon and only just in time to 
dine in haste and catch his train, that 
he left his interesting patient in good 
hands, and that if he did not recover it 
would certainly not be for lack of care. 
| The funeral of the little girl took piace 
on the following day. The duke and his 
| beautiful duchess undertook all the details 
|connected with that ceremony and con- 
| verted the death-chamber into a chapelle 
| ardente, in the middle of which stood, 
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literally covered with flowers, the coffin 
containing the dead child and her doll, 
which at the suggestion of Madame de 
Lussac was buried with her. During all 
that time poor Tudor lay partly in aswoon 
and partly delirious, but wholly ignorant 
of what was taking place around him, and 
mercifully unconscious that his little 
friend had left him and was being taken 
to ber last resting-place without a fare- 
well kiss from his io. 

And now an extraordinary phenomenon 
took place,—one of those things which 
I think could only be possible in Paris. 
Suddenly this delirious, dying lad, this 
poor, ugly, almost deformed youth, who 
was a foreigner by birth and who lived 
by the few paltry francs he could earn 
by copying, became the fashion, and the 
right to watch by his bedside (of course 
I had engaged a trained nurse recom- 
mended by Tangpy) came to be looked 
upon as a coveted privilege by the ladies 
of the Noble Faubourg, and all that was 
bluest of blood, fairest of face, and most 
richly endowed with acres, ducats, and 
power in the patrician world of Paris took 
turns by day and by night to watch by 
the bedside of this broken-hearted little 
waif, not carelessly and capriciously, but 
earnestly and tenderly, Madame la Mar- 
quise coming from the opera to take the 
place of Madame la Comtesse who was 
due at a soirée, and Madame la Marquise 
in turn being relieved by Madame la 
Baronne on her return from a ball. The 
tenderness and care and skill which these 
grandes dames gave proof of in nursing 
seemed to me marvellous and almost 
incredible. Ladies whom I had consid- 
ered incapable of any more strict obedi- 
ence to the Divine Will than that which 
may be comprehended in being absolutely 
adorable in grace, beauty, and refinement, 
showed a patience, sympathy, and kind- 
ness which even Florence Nightingale 
could hardly have excelled. But these 
garrets in this old house in this shabby 
street were not only thus transformed into 
a vision-house, wherein a most sweet 
dream of fair and good women rested as 
a perfume, but they furthermore became 
tue rendezvous of all the most prominent 
men of letters in Paris, most of whom 
knew Tudor personally, and from whom 
I learnt some of the particulars of his 
past life. 

His father, an Englishman by birth, had 
come to Paris in early youth and had been 
engaged in some literary capacity by the 
benevolent Galignanis, but he had left 
them after some years and started for 





himself as a bookbinder and printer on a 
small scale at Rueil, near Paris. From 
what I could gather he would appear to 
have been a man of considerable culture 
and refinement, but a visionary — weak 
and self-indulgent, and feebly ambitious. 
The lad’s mother had been a famous 
model, and had thus been brought in con- 
tact with all the celebrites of the artistic 
world of Paris, Théophile Gautier having 
been her staunchest and truest friend and 
the godfather of her son and only child, 
to whom he had given the absurd name of 
Roselin, after the legend of the Quatre 
Fils Aymon. When Astarte, as Baude- 
laire had christened the beautiful model, 
married plain John Tudor, the struggling 
English printer, great had been the wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth in the artistic 
world; but, as she died eighteen months 
after her wedding day, the memory of her 
beauty had not had time to fade away, and 
all the painters, sculptors, poets, and /#7- 
térateurs of Paris came forward to do 
their best to aid the heartbroken widower 
and the infant Roselin, foremost among 
them, of course — as he was always in the 
front rank when a deed of delicate kind- 
ness was to be done — being Jules San- 
deau, who took a special interest in the 
child’s education and training, and event- 
ually got him a berth in a bookseller’s 
shop in the Rue des Saint Péres where, if 
the salary was but meagre, the lad had 
the run of all the classics in every lan- 
guage; his good-natured employer, him- 
self a famous scholar, taking delight in 
teaching the clever boy Italian, Latin, 
Greek, and German, and thus introducing 
him to the best works of the greatest 
thinkers. Then a great misfortune befell 
the lad; he was seized with small-pox in 
its most virulent form, and after months 
of suffering, during which his father died, 
he left his bed at the hospital disfigured 
and debilitated for life, to find that his 
employer had failed and left Paris, In 
this emergency Jules Sandeau had again 
come to the rescue, and reminding his 
literary colleagues that they could not let 
the son of Astarte die of starvation, had 
procured dramatic and other copying work 
for him in connection with the house of 
Deporte, the leading men of letters, more- 
over, banding themselves together at the 
instigation of Sandeau to invest for the 
lad in the form of an annuity a sum in the 
Rentes, small of course but sufficient to 
keep him, especially when supplemented 
by what he might earn by copying, from 
+ Set a indigence. Such was the simple 
story. When, where, and in what way he 
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had ever become acquainted with Marie 
Dufresne, the murdered actress, nobody 
seemed to know; but then, as De Lussac 


reminded me, the pfawvre ver de terre | 


amoureux d'une ¢toile is a common 
enough event in the artistic world of the 
Ville Lumiére. 

Many along and weary day and night 
passed before an opportunity presented 
itself of telling the poor boy of the death 
of his little friend. I had thought the 
matter over and consulted with cap hiends, 
and taking into consideration what the 
doctor had said about the lad’s death being 
merely a question of weeks, and recalling 
to mind what he himself had said about 
his desire to die, I had decided that in the 
circumstances the news that his little 
friend had gone before him would come to 





and scorned him, but still allowed him, out 
of pity for his great love of her, to see her 
sometimes asa humble and devoted friend 
who would willingly lay down his life for 
her; and of how by degrees he had 
brought himself to look upon this privilege 
as a greater and more precious joy than 
if she had given him her heart. Then 
came the advent of the handsome and 
mysterious adventurer, Corsi, whom the 
girl had met and fallen in love with at 
Monte Carlo, and then the robbery and 
the murder. The victim had no parents, 
and so Tudor had taken her little child. 
The rest the reader knows. The story, 
as I say, was a most simple one, but told 
in the lad’s strangely dramatic way it was 
a terrible one. His mind indeed seemed 
to me like a most curious armory in which 


him as a joy rather than as afresh sorrow. | might have been found perhaps almost 
Nor was I mistaken in this conjecture, | any weapon from the brave lance of the 
although I was indeed spared the pain of | pure-hearted knight to the jewel-hilted 
breaking the news to him, for he divined | dagger of a Borgia ; the result, doubtless, 


it. It came about in this wise. After a 
terrible night of delirium he had fallen 
into another swoon, and on his recovery 
from this came his first lucid anaeeal 
Madame Ge Lussac, the trained nurse, and 
I were by his bedside, when he opened 


nis eyes and looked at me for the first | 


time with a glance of recognition. His 
eyes then wandered around the room and 
| divined what he was looking for, and 
then, as I saw he wished to speak, I bowed 
my ear to his lips. 

“Is she asleep or dead?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Which would you wish her to be?” I 
inquired. 

“ Dead,” he murmured. 


“She is not asleep,” I said. He looked” 


at me, and my eyes told him what he 
sought to know. 

“Thank God!” he murmured, “for I 
am dying too!” 

A week after this the end came, but 
three days before his death the delirium 
left him and he became very calm; and 
when at length he was allowed to speak, 
we told each other all we had to tell. I 
told him all that had taken place since 
that terrible night on the Place de la 
Roquette, and very plainly informed him 
that he was right and that he was dying, 
but that I should be with him to the last. 

And he in his turn told me the simple 
story of the only romantic episode in his 
life, his love for the murdered actress; of 
how he had first seen her in a fairy piece 
at the Porte St. Martin and lost his heart 
to her; of how she had laughed at him 





of many morbid influences, the unhealthy 
fruit of precocious and misdirected study 
springing from an overtaxed imagination, 
nourished by unsatisfied passion, and 
strengthened by a spirit of revolt against 
the accidents of life which had kept his 
soul from soaring. He was a true fleur 
@’asphaite, born of a caprice and nourished 
in the unhealthy atmosphere of the stu- 
dios and coudisses ; and had it not been 
for the vigor and spirit which were very 
apparent even on his death-bed, and which 
he had inherited from his English father, 
his many great though undeveloped tal- 
ents might have led him into crime, backed 
up and spurred on as they were by a 
vanity which had lost nothing of its mor- 
bid strength by the fact of its never having 
met with that partial justification which 
comes with success. As it was, the innate 
manliness of the lad had induced him to 
assume the haughty attitude of a disdain- 
ful rebel, and given to his rugged, disfig- 
ured countenance that expression which, 
as I have said, reminded one of Danton. 

Roselin Tudor lies in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise ; and now, when at Christ- 
mas time I find myself alone in Paris, 
there is one invitation which is resistless, 
one hospitable challenge which may not 
be refused, coming in a noiseless whisper 
from that lonely grave. And while I 
stand there looking down upon the simple 
little mound, there invariably steals into 
my ear the sad, despairing melody of that 
posthumous waltz of Chopin which always 
seems to me to tell, almost in detail, the 
story of Roselin Tudor’s life. 

xX. L. 
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MY ISLANDS. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MY ISLANDS. 

AxsouTt the middle of the Miocene pe- 
riod, as well as I can now remember (for 
I made no note of the precise date at the 
moment), my islands first appeared above 
the stormy sheet of the north-west At- 
lantic as a little rising group of mountain 
tops, capping a broad boss of submarine 
volcanoes. My attention was originally 
called to the new archipelago by a brother 
investigator of my own aerial race, who 
pointed out to me on the wing that at a 
spot some nine hundred miles to the west 
of the Portuguese coast, just opposite the 
place where your mushroom city of Lis- 
bon now stands, the water of the ocean, 
as seen in a bird’s-eye view from some 
three thousand feet above, formed a dis- 
tinct greenish patch such as always be- 
tokens shoals or rising ground at the 
bottom. Flying out at once to the point 
he indicated, and poising myself above it 
on my broad pinions at a giddy altitude, I 
saw ata glance that my friend was quite 
right. Land-making was in progress. A 
volcanic upheaval was taking place on the 
bed of the sea. Anew island group was 
being forced right up by lateral pressure 
or internal energies from a depth of at 
least two thousand fathoms. 

I had always had a great liking for the 
study of material plants and animals, and 
I was so much interested in the occur- 
rence of this novel phenomenon —the 
growth and development of an oceanic 
island before my very eyes —that I de- 
termined to devote the next few thousand 
centuries or so of my zonian existence to 
watching the course of its gradual evolu- 
tion. 

If I trusted to unaided memory, how- 
ever, for my dates and facts, I might per- 
haps at this distance of time be uncertain 
whether the moment was really what I 
have roughly given, within a geological 
age or two, the period of the Mid-Miocene. 
But existing remains on one of the islands 
constituting my group (now called in your 
new-fangled terminology Santa Maria) 
help me to fix with comparative certainty 
the precise epoch of their original up- 
heaval. For these remains, still in evi- 
dence on the spot, consist of a few small 
marine deposits of Upper Miocene age; 
and I recollect distinctly that after the 
main group had been for some time raised 
above the surface of the ocean, and after 
sand and streams had formed a small sed- 
imentary deposit containing Upper Mio- 
cene fossils beneath the shoal water 
surrounding the main group, a slight 





change of level occurred, during which 
this minor island was pushed up with the 
Miocene deposits on its shoulders, as a 
sort of natural memorandum to assist my 
random scientific recollections. With 
that solitary exception, however, the en- 
tire group remains essentially volcanic in 
its composition, exactly as it was when I 
first saw its youthful craters and its red- 
hot ash-cones pushed gradually up, cen- 
tury after century, from the deep blue 
waters of the Mid-Miocene ocean. 

All round my islands the Atlantic then, 
as now, had a depth, as I said before, of 
two thousand fathoms; indeed, in some 
parts between the group and Portugal the 
plummet of your human navigators finds 
no bottom, I have often heard them say, 
till it reaches twenty-five hundred; and 
out of this profound sea-bed the volcanic 
energies pushed up my islands as a small 
submarine mountain range, whose topmost 
summits alone stood out bit by bit above 
the level of the surrounding sea. One of 
them, the most abrupt and cone-like, by 
name now Pico, rises to this day, a mag- 
nificent sight, sheer seven thousand feet 
into the sky from the placid sheet that 
girds it round on every side. You crea- 
tures of to-day, approaching it in one of 
your clumsy, new-fashioned, fire-driven 
canoes that you call steamers, must ad- 
mire immensely its conical peak, as it 
stands out silhouetted against the glowing 
horizon in the deep red glare of a sub- 
tropical Atlantic sunset. 

But when I, from my solitary aerial 
perch, saw my islands rise bare and mas- 
sive first from the water’s edge, the earliest 
idea that occurred to me as an investigator 
of nature was simply this: how will they 
ever get clad with soil and herbage and 
living creatures? So naked and barren 
were their black crags and rocks of vol- 
canic slag, that I could hardly conceive 
how they could ever come to resemble the 
other smiling oceanic islards which I 
looked down upon in my flight from day 
to day over so many wide and scattered 
oceans. I set myself to watch, accord- 
ingly, whence they would derive the first 
seeds of life, and what changes would take 
place under dint of time upon their deso- 
late surface. 

For a long epoch, while the mountains 
were still rising in their active volcanic 
state, I saw but little evidence of a marked 
sort of the growth of living creatures upon 
their loose piles of pumice. Gradually, 
however, I observed that spores of lichens, 
blown towards them by the wind, were 
beginning to sprout upon the more settled 
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rocks, and to discolor the surface in| away, to note what kinds could manage 


places with grey and yellow patches. Bit 
by bit, as rain fell upon the new-born hills, 
it brought down from their weathered 
summits sand and mud, which the tor- 
rents ground small and deposited in little 
hollows in the valleys; and at last some- 
thing like earth was found at certain spots, 
on which seeds, if there had been any, 
might doubtless have rooted and flourished 
exceedingly. 

My primitive idea, as I watched my 
islands in this their almost lifeless condi- 
tion, was that the Gulf Stream and the 
trade winds from America would bring 
the earliest higher plants and animals to 
our shores. But in this I soon found I 
was quite mistaken. The distance to be 
traversed was so great, and the current so 
slow, that the few seeds or germs of Amer- 
ican species cast up upon the shore from 
time to time were mostly far too old and 
water-logged to show signs of life in such 
ungenial conditions. It was from the 
nearer coasts of Europe, on the contrary, 
that our earliest colonists seemed to come. 
Though the prevalent winds set from the 
west, more violent storms reached us occa- 
sionally from the eastward direction; and 
these, blowing from Europe, which lay so 
much closer to our group, were far more 
likely to bring with them by waves or 
wind some waifs and strays of the Euro- 
pean fauna and flora. 

1 well remember the first of these great 
storms that produced any distinct impres- 
sion on my islands. The plants that fol- 
lowed in its wake were a few small ferns, 
whose light spores were more readily car- 
ried on the breeze than any regular seeds 
of flowering plants. For a month or two 
nothing very marked occurred in the wa 
of change, but slowly the spores rested, 


and soon produced a small crop of ferns, 
which, finding the ground unoccupied, 
spread when once fairly started with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, till they covered all 


the suitable positions throughout the 
islands. 

For the most part, however, additions 
to the flora, and still more to the fauna, 
were very gradually made; so much so 
that most of the species now found in the 
group did not arrive there till after the 
end of the Glacial epoch, and belong es- 
sentially to the modern European assem- 
blage of plants and avimals. This was 
partly because the islands themselves 
were surrounded by pack-ice during that 
chilly period, which interrupted for a 
time the course of my experiment. It 
was interesting, too, after the ice cleared 





by stray accidents to cross the ocean 
with a fair chance of sprouting or hatch- 
ing out on the new soil, and which were 
totally unable by original constitution to 
survive the ordeal of immersion in the 
sea. For instance, I looked anxiously at 
first for the arrival of some casual acorn 
or some floating filbert, which might stock 
my islands with waving greenery of oaks 
and hazel bushes. But I gradually dis- 
covered, in the course of a few centuries, 
that these heavy nuts never floated se- 
curely so far as the outskirts of my little 
archipelago; and that consequently no 
chestnuts, apple-trees, beeches, alders, 


| larches, or pines ever came to diversify 


my island valleys. The seeds that did 
really reach us from time to time belonged 
rather to one or other of four special 
classes. Either they were very small and 
light, like the spores of ferns, fungi, and 
club-mosses ; or they were winged and 
feathery, like dandelion and thistle-down ; 
or they were the stones of {fruits that are 
eaten by birds,-like rose-hips and haw- 
thorn; or they were chaffy grains, en- 
closed in papery scales, like grasses and 
sedges, of a kind well adapted to be read- 
ily borne on the surface of the water. In 
aH these ways new plants did really get 
wafted by slow degrees to the islands; 
and if they were of kinds adapted tocthe 
climate they grew and flourished, living 
down the first growth of ferns and flower- 
less herbs in the rich valleys. 

The time which it took to people my 
archipelago with these various plants,was, 
of course, when judged by your human 
standards, immensely long, as often the 
group received only a single new addition 
in the lapse of two or three centuries. 
But I noticed one very curious result of 
this haphazard and lengthy mode of stock- 
ing the country : some of the plants which 
arrived the earliest, having the coast all 
clear to themselves, free from the fierce 
competition to which they had always 
been exposed on the mainland of Europe, 
began to sport a great deal in various 
directions, and being acted upon here by 
new conditions, soon assumed under stress 
of natural selection totally distinct specific 
forms. (You see, I have cuite mastered 
your best modern scientific vocabulary.) 
For instance, there were at first no insects 
of any sort on the islands ; and so those 

lants which in Europe depended for their 
ertilization upon bees or butterflies had 
here either to adapt themselves some- 
how to the wind as a carrier of their pol- 
len or else to die out for want of crossing, 
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Again, the number of enemies being re- 
duced to a minimum, these early plants 
tended to lose various defences or protec- 
tions they had acquired on the mainland 
against slugs or ants, and so to become 
different in a corresponding degree from 
their European ancestors. The conse- 
> es was that by the time you men first 

iscovered the archipelago no fewer than 
forty kinds of plants had so far diverged 
from the parent forms in Europe or else- 
where that your savants considered them 
at once as distinct species, and set them 
down at first as indigenous creations. It 
amused me immensely. 

For out of these forty plants thirty-four 
were to my certain knowledge of European 
origin. I had seen their seeds brought 
over by the wind or waves, and I had 
watched them gradually altering under 
stress of the new conditions into fresh 
varieties, which in process of time be- 
came distinct species. Two of the oldest 
were flowers of the dandelion and daisy 
group, provided with feathery seeds which 
enable them to fly far before the carrying 
breeze; and these two underwent such 
profound modifications in their insular 
home that the systematic botanists who at 
last examined them insisted upon putting 
each into a new genus, all by itself, in- 
vented for the special purpose of their 
reception. One almost equally ancient 
inhabitant, a sort of harebell, also became 
in process of time extremely unlike any 
other harebell I had ever seen in any part 
of my airy wanderings. But the remain- 
ing thirty new species or so, evolved in 
the islands by the special circumstances 
of the group, had varied so comparatively 
little from their primitive European an- 
cestors that they hardly deserved to be 
called anything more than very distinct 
and divergent varieties. 

Some i or six plants, however, I 
noted arrive in my archipelago, not from 
Europe, but from the Canaries or Ma- 
deira, whose distant blue peaks lay dim on 
the horizon far to the south-west of us, as 
I poised in*mid-air high above the top- 
most pinnacle of my wild craggy Pico, 
These kinds, belonging to a much warmer 
region, soon, as I noticed, underwent con- 
siderable modification in our cooler cli- 
mate, and were all of them adjudged 
distinct species by the learned gentlemen 
who finally reported upon my island realm 
to British science. 

As far as I can recollect, then, the total 
number of flowering plants I noted in the 
islands before the arrival of man was 
about two hundred; and of these, as I 
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said before, only forty had so far altered 
in type as to be considered at present 
peculiar to the archipelago. The re- 
mainder were either comparatively recent 
arrivals or else had found the conditions 
of their new home so like those of the old 
one from which they migrated, that com. 
paratively little change took place in their 
forms or habits. Of course, just in pro. 
portion as the islands got stocked I no- 
ticed that the changes were less and less 
marked; for each new plant, insect, or 
bird that established itself successfully 
tended to make the balance of nature 
more similar to the one that obtained in the 
mainland opposite, and so decreased the 
chances of novelty of variation. Hence, 
it struck me that the oldest arrivals were 
the ones which altered most in adaptation 
to the circumstances, while the newest, 
finding themselves in comparatively famil- 
iar surroundings, had less occasion to be 
selected for strange and curious freaks 
or sports of form or color. 

The peopling of the islands with birds 
and animals, however, was to me even a 
more interesting and engrossing study in 
natural evolution than its peopling by 
plants, shrubs, and trees. I may as well 
begin, therefore, by telling you at once 
that no furry or hairy quadruped of any 
sort—no mammal, as I understand your 
men of science call them—was ever 
stranded alive upon the shores of my 
islands. For twenty or thirty centuries, 
indeed, I waited patiently, examining 
onery. Beane of driftwood cast up upon 
our beaches, in the faint hope that per- 
haps some tiny mouse or shrew or water- 
vole might lurk half-drowned in some 
cranny or crevice of the bark or trunk. 
But it was all in vain. I ought to have 
known beforehand that terrestrial animals 
of the higher types never by any chance 
reach an oceanic island .in any part of 
this planet. The only three specimens of 
mammals I ever saw tossed up on the 
beach were two drowned mice and ap 
unhappy squirrel, all as dead as doornai:s, 
and horribly mauled by the sea and the 
breakers. Nor did we ever get a snake, 
a lizard, a frog, or a fresh-water fish, 
whose eggs I at first fondly supposed 
might occasionally be transported to us 
on bits of floating trees or matted turf, 
torn by floods from those prehistoric Lusi- 
tanian or African forests. No such luck 
was ours. Nota single terrestrial verte- 
brate of any sort appeared upon our shores 
before the advent of man with his domestic 
animals, who played havoc at once with 
my interesting experiment. 
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It was quite otherwise with the unob-| that I have been credibly informed your 
trusive small deer of life—the snails,| own great naturalist, Darwin, tried the 
and beetles, and flies, and earth-worms — | experiment himself with one of the big- 
and especially with the winged things:| gest European land-mollusks, the great 


birds, bats, and butterflies. 
earliest days of my islands’ existence, 
ndeed, a few stray feathered fowls of the 
air were driven ashore here by violent 
storms, at a time when vegetation had not 
yet begun to clothe the naked pumice and 
volcanic rock; but these, of course, per- 
shed for want of food, as did also a few 
later arrivals, who came under stress of 
weather at the period when only ferns, 
lichens, and mosses had as yet obtained 


| 


| 


In the very | edible Roman snail, and found that it still 


lived on in vigorous style after immer- 
sion in sea-water for twenty days. Now, 
I myself observed that several of these 
bits of broken trees, torn down by floods 
in heavy storm-time from the banks of 
Spanish or Portuguese rivers, reached my 
island in eight or ten days after leaving 


| the mcin'and, and sometimes contained 


eggs of small land-snails. But as very 
long periods often passed without a single 


a foothold on the young archipelago. Sea-|new species being introduced into the 


birds, of course, soon found out our rocks ; 
but as they live off fish only, they con- 
tributed little more than rich beds 
guano to the permanent colonizing of the 
slands. As well as I can remember, the 
ind-snails were the earliest truly terres- 
trial casuals that managed to pick up a 
stray livelihood in these first colonial 
days of the archipelago. They came 
oftenest in the egg, sometimes clinging 
to water-logged leaves cast up by storms, 
sometimes hidden in the bark of floating 
driftwood, and sometimes swimming free 
on the open ocean. In ont case, as I 


recall to myself well, a swallow, driven 


off from the Portuguese coast, a little | 
before the Glacial period bad begun to} 


whiten the distant mountains of central 
and northern Europe, fell exhausted at 
last upon the shore of Terceira. There 
were no insects then for the poor bird 
to feed upon, so it died of starvation and 
weariness before the day was out; but a 
little earth that clung in a pellet to one 
of its feet contained the egg of a land- 
|, while the prickly seed of a common 
Spanish plant was entangled among the 
wing feathers by its hooked awns. The 
egg hatched out, and became the parent 
of a lage brood of minute snails, which, 
outliving the cold spell of the Ice Age, 
iad developed into a very distinct type 
n the long period that intervened before 
the advent of man in the islands; while 
the seed sprang up on the natural manure 
heap afforded by the swallow’s decaying 
body, and clinging to the valleys during 
the Glacial age on the hilltops, gave birth 
in due season to one of the most markedly 
indigenous of our Terceira plants, 
Occasionally, too, very minute land- 
snails would arrive alive on the island 
after their long sea-voyzze on bits of 
broken forest trees—a_ circumstance 
which I would perhaps hesitate to men- 
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tion in mere human society were it not | finches arrived at my archipelago. 
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group, any kind that once managed to 
establish itself on any of the islands 
usually remained for ages undisturbed by 
new arrivals, and so had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to adapt itself perfectly by natural 
selection to the new conditions. The 
consequence was that out of some seventy 
land-snails now known in the islands, 
thirty-two had assumed distinct specific 
features before the advent of man, while 
thirty-seven (many of which, I think, I 
never noticed till the introduction of culti- 
vated plants) are common to my group 
with Europe or with the other Atlantic 
islands. Most of these, I believe, came 
in with man and his disconcerting agricul- 
ture. 

As to the pond and river snails, so far 
as I could observe, they mostly reached 
us later, being conveyed in the egg on the 
feet of stray waders or water-birds, which 
gradually peopled the island after the 
Glacial epoch. 

Birds and all other flying creatures are 
now very abundant in all the islands; but 
I could tell you some curious and interest- 
ing facts, too, as to the mode of their 
arrival and the vicissitudes of their settle- 
ment. For example, during the age of the 
forest beds in Europe, a stray bullfinch 
was driven out to sea by a violent storm, 
and perched at last on a bush at Fayal. I 
wondered at first whether he would effect 
a settlement. Butat that time no seedsor 
fruits fit for bullfinches to eat existed on 
the islands. Still, as it turned out, this 
particular bullfinch happened to have in his 
crop several undigested seeds of Euro- 
pean plants exactly suited to the bullfinch 
taste ; so when he died on the spot, these 
seeds, germinating abundantly, gave rise 
to a whole valleyful of appropriate plants 
for bullfinches to feed upon. Now, how- 
ever, there was no bullfinch to eat them, 
For a long time, indeed, no other bull- 
Once, 
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to. be sure, a few hundred years later, a | the berries, but don’t digest the hard little 
single cock bird did reach the island | stones within. It was in that way, I fancy, 


alone, much exhausted with his journey, 


that the Portugal laurel first came to my 


| 


and managed to pick up a living for him-| islands, because it has an edible fruit with 
self off the seeds introduced by his un-|a very hard seed; and the same reason 


happy predecessor. 


But as he had no} must account for the presence of the myr- 


mate, he died at last, as your lawyers | tle, with its small blue berry; the laurus- 


would say, without issue. It wasa couple /|tinus, with its currant-like fruit; 


the 


of hundred years or so more before I sawa/elder-tree, the canary laurel, the local 


third bullfinch — which didn’t surprise me, | sweet-gale, and the peculiar juniper. 


Be- 


for bullfinches are very woodland birds, | fore these shrubs were introduced thus 


and non-migratory into the bargain—so 
that they didn’t often get blown seaward 
over the broad Atlantic. 
that time, however, I observed one morn- 
ing a pair of finches, after a heavy storm, 
drying their poor, battered wings upon a 
shrub in one of the islands. From this 
solitary pair a new race sprang up, which 
developed after a time, as I imagined they 
must, intoa distinct species. These local 
bullfinches now form the only birds pecul- 
iar to the islands; and the reason is one 
well divined by one of your own great nat- 
uralists (to whom I mean before I end to 
make the amende honorable). In almost 
all other cases the birds kept getting rein- 
forced from time to time by others of their 
kind blown out to sea accidentally — for 
only such species were likely to arrive 
there —and this kept up the purity of the 
original race, by ensuring a cross every 
now and again with the European commu- 
nity. But the bullfinches, being the merest 
casuals, never again to my knowledge 
were reinforced from the mainland, and 
so they have produced at last a special 
island type, exactly adapted to the pecul- 
iarities of their new habitat. 

You see, there was hardly ever a big 
storm on land that didn’t bring at least 
one or two new birds of some sort or other 
to the islands. Naturally, too, the new- 
comers landed always on the first shore 
they could sight ; and soat the present day 
the greatest number of species is found 
on the two easternmost islands nearest 
the mainland, which have forty kinds of 
land-birds, while the central islands have 
but thirty-six, and the western only twen- 
ty-nine. It would have been quite differ- 
ent, of course, if the birds came mainly 
from America with the trade winds and 
the Gulf Stream, as I at first anticipated. 
In that case, there would have been most 
kinds in the westernmost islands, and 
fewest stragglers in the far eastern. But 
your own naturalists have rightly seen 
that the existing distribution necessarily 
implies the opposite explanation. 

Birds, I early noticed, are always great 
carriers of fruit-seeds, because they eat 
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unconsciously by our feathered guests, 
there were no fruits on which berry-eating 


At the end of| birds could live; but now they are the 


only native trees or large bushes on the 
islands—I mean the only ones not di- 
rectly planted by you mischief-making 
men, who have entirely spoilt my nice 
little experiment. 

It was much the same with the history 
of some among the birds themselves. Not 
a few birds of prey, for example, were 
driven to my little archipelago by stress of 
weather in its very-early days; but they 
all perished for want of sufficient small 
quarry to make a living out of. As soon, 
however, as the islands had got well 
stocked with robins, black-caps, wrens, 
and wagtails, of European types — as soon 
as the chaffifiches had established them- 
selves on the seaward plains, and the 
canary had learnt to nest without fear 
among the Portugal laurels —then buz- 
zards, long-eared owls, and common barn- 
owls, driven westward by tempests, began 
to pick upa decent living on all the islands, 
and have ever since been permanent resi- 
dents, to the immense terror and discom- 
fort of our smaller song-birds. Thus the 
older the archipelago got the less chance 
was there of local variation taking place 
to any large degree, because the balance 
of life each day grew more closely to re- 
semble that which each species had left 
behind it in its native European or Afri- 
can mainland. 

I said a little while ago we had no mam- 
mal in the islands. In that I was not 
quite strictly correct. I ought to have 
said, no terrestrial mammal. A little 
Spanish bat got blown to us once by a 
rough nor’-easter, and took up its abode at 
once among the caves of our archipelago, 
where it hawks to this day after our flies 
and beetles. This seemed to me to show 
very conspicuously the advantage which 
winged animals have in the matter of cos- 
mopolitan dispersion; for while it was 
quite impossible for rats, mice, or squir- 
rels to cross the intervening belt of three 





hundred leagues of sea, their little winged 
relation, the flitter-mouse, made the jour- 
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ney across quite safely on his own leathery 


vans, and with no greater difficulty than a | 


swallow or a wood-pigeon. 

The insects of my archipelago tell very 
much the same story as the birds and the 
plants. Here, too, winged species have 
stood at a great advantage. To be sure, 
earliest butterflies and bees that ar- 
rived in the fern-clad period were starved 
for want of honey; but as soon as the 
valleys began to be thickly tangled with 
composites, harebells, and sweet-scented 
myrtle-bushes, these nectar-eating insects 
established themselves successfully, and 
kept their breed true by occasional crosses 
with fresh arrivals blown to sea after- 
wards. The development of the beetles 
I watched with far greater interest, as they 
assumed fresh forms much more rapidly 
under their new conditions of restricted | 
food and limited enemies. Many kinds I 
observed which came originally from Eu- 
rope, sometimes in the larval state, some- 


times in the egg, and sometimes flying as 


the 
t 





full-grown insects before the blast of the 
angry tempest. Several of these changed 


their features rapidly after their arrival in 
he islands, producing at first divergent | 
varieties, and finally, by dint of selection, 
icting in various ways, through climate, 
food, or enemies, on these nascent forms, 


evolving into stable and well-adapted spe- 
es. But I noticed three cases where 
its of driftwood thrown up from South 
America on the western coasts contained 
the eggs or larve of American beetles, 
while several others were driven ashore 
from the Canaries or Madeira; and in one 
nstance even a small insect, belonging to 
a type now confined to Madagascar, found 
its way safely by sea to this remote spot, 
where, being a female with eggs, it suc- 
ceeded in establishing a flourishing col- 
ony. I believe, however, that at the time 
of its arrival it still existed on the Afri- 
can continent, but becoming extinct there 
under stress of competition with higher 
forms, it now survives only in these two 
widely separated insular areas. 

It was an endless amusement to me 
during those long centuries, while I de- 
voted myself entirely to the task of watch- 
ing my fauna and flora develop itself, to 
iook out from day to day for any chance 
arrival by wind or waves, and to follow 

> course of its subsequent vicissitudes 

1 evolution. In a great many Cases, 
especially at first, the new-comer found no 
niche ready for itin the established order 
of things on the islands, and was fain at 
last, after a hard struggle, to retire for- 





ever from the unequal contest. But often 
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enough, too, he made a gallant fight for it, 
and, adapting himself rapidly to his new 
environment, changed his form and habits 
with surprising facility. For natural selec- 
tion, I found, is a hard schoolmaster. If 
you happen to fit your place in the world, 
you live and thrive, but if you don’t hap- 
pen to fit it, to the wall with you without 
quarter. Thus sometimes I would see a 
small Canary beetle quickly take to new 
food and new modes of life on my islands 
under my very eyes, so that in a century 
or sol judged him myself worthy of the 
distinction of a separate species ; while in 
another case, I remember, a south Euro- 
pean weevil evolved before long into 
something so wholly different from his 
former self that a systematic entomologist 
would have been forced to enroll him ina 
distinct genus. I often wish now that I 
had kept a regular collection of all the 
intermediate forms, to present as an illus- 
trative series to one of your human muse- 
ums ; but in those days, of course, we none 
of us imagined anybody but ourselves 
would ever take an interest in these prob- 
lems of the development of life, and we 
let the chance slide till it was too late to 
recover it. 

Naturally, during all these ages changes 
of other sorts were going on in my islands 
— elevations and subsidences, separations 
and reunions, which helped to modify the 
life of the group considerably. Indeed, 
volcanic action was constantly at work 
altering the shapes and sizes of the differ- 
ent rocky mountain-tops, and bringing 
now one, now another, into closer relations 
than before with its neighbors. Why, as 
recently as 1811 (a date which is so fresh 
in my memory that I could hardly forget 
it)a new island was suddenly formed by 
submarine eruption off the coast of St. 
Michael’s, to which the name of Sabrina 
was momentarily given by your human 
geographers. It was about a mile around 
and three hundred feet high ; but, consist- 
ing as it did of loose cinders only, it was 
soon washed away by the force of the 
waves in that stormy region. I merely 
mention it here to show how recently vol- 
canic changes have taken place in my 
islands, and how continuously the internal 
energy has been at work modifying and 
rearranging them. 

Up to the moment of the arrival of man 
in the archipelago, the whole population, 
animal and vegetable, consisted entirely 
of these waifs and strays, blown out to 
sea from Europe or Africa, and modified 
more or less on the spot in accordance 
with the varying needs of their new home. 
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But the advent of the obtrusive human 
#pecies spoilt the game at once for an in- 
dependent observer. Man immediately 
introduced oranges, bananas, sweet pota- 
toes, grapes, plums, almonds, and many 
other trees or shrubs in which, for selfish 
reasons, he was personally interested. At 
the same time he quite unconsciously and 
unintentionally stocked the islands with a 
fine, vigorous crop of European weeds, so 
that the number of kinds of flowering 
plants included in the modern flora of my 
little archipelago exceeds, I think, by fully 
one-half that which I remember before the 
date of the Portuguese occupation. In 
the same way, besides his domestic ani- 
mals, this spoil-sport colonist man brought 
in his train accidentally rabbits, weasels, 
mice, and rats, which now abound in many 


fauna. What is more odd, a small lizard 


has also got about in the walls — not, as | 
you would imagine, a native-born Portu- | 


guese subject, but of a kind found only 
yn Madeira and Teneriffe, and, as far as | 
could make out at the time, it seemed to 
me to come over with cuttings of Madeira 
vines for planting at St. Michael’s. It 


was about the same time, I imagine, that 
eels and gold-fish first got loose from glass 


globes into the ponds and watercourses. 

I have forgotten to mention, what you 
will no doubt yourself long since have in- 
ferred, that my archipelago is known 
among human beings in modern times as 
the Azores; and also that traces of all 
these curious facts of introduction and 
modification, which I have detailed herein 
their historical order, may still be detected 
by an acute observer and reasoner in the 
existing condition of the fauna and flora. 
Indeed, one of your own countrymen, Mr. 
Goodman, has collected all the most sali- 
ent of these facts in his “ Natural History 
of the Azores,” and another of your dis- 
tinguished men of science, Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, has given essentially the 
same explanations beforehand as those 
which I have here ventured to lay, from 
another point of view, before a critical 
human audience. But while Mr. Wallace 
has arrived at them by a process of argu- 
ing backward from existing facts to prior 
causes and probable antecedents, it oc- 
curred to me, who had enjoyed such excep- 
tional opportunities of watching the whole 
process unfold itself from the very begin- 
ning, that a strictly historical account of 
how I had seen it come about, step after 
step, might possess for some of you a 
greater direct interest than Mr. Wallace’s 
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inferential solution of the self-same prob. 
lem. If, through lapse of memory or in- 
attention to detail at so remote a period, | 
have set down aught amiss, I sincerely 
trust you will be kind enough to forgive 
me. But this little epic of the peopling 
of a single oceanic archipelago by casual 
strays, which I alone have had the good 
fortune to follow through all its episodes, 
seemed to me too unique and valuable a 
chapter in the annals of life to be with- 
held entirely from the scientific world of 
your eager, ephemeral, nineteenth-eentury 
umanity. GRANT ALLEN, 


From The Contemporary Review. 

REVOLUTION, 

A WALK THROUGH THE HISTORICAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE Society for promoting Historical 
Research into the Revolution and _ its 
causes, have sought in their exhibition to 
correct, by a series of visible objects, the 
written accounts of that event. Truth, 
and nothing but the truth, was their aim. 
To get at the whole truth was impossible. 
Their belief in the salutary nature of that 
great event, or series of events, moved 
them to receive every kind of evidence 
which bore upon the Revolution. The 
imagery expressing the enthusiasm which 
the sweeping movement called out, the 
caricatures which were meant to sting and 
injure those who held the handle of the 
besom, the touching relics of the Temple 
prison, the picture of the dauphin in the 
ill condition in which the cobbler Simon 
kept him, are all impartially displayed. 
Louis XVI., the Girondins and Jacobins, 
the Mountain and Plain, Danton and 
Robespierre, Charlotte Corday and Marat, 
are equally in view. This exhibition, ar- 
ranged with chronological sequence, shows 
first the precursors, and then the actors, 
in the period embraced between the open- 
ing of the States-General in 1789 and the 
creation in 1804 of the empire, which arose 
in tawdry showiness and ended in deple- 
tion and national disaster. 

Everything is full of suggestion in the 
material evidence thus collected and classi- 
fied. One sees what the monarchy was 
before the storm burst which brought it 
down, the rapidity of its fall, and the spon- 
taneously evolved agencies which forced 
France into a republic. That the Revo- 
lution was to be, and could not but be, is 
the conclusion forced upon the thoughtful 
visitor who has been prepared by previ- 
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ous study to seize the points furnished by | Blanc was his descendant in the spiritual 
mute witnesses of which I speak. | order, and Lassalle, Karl Marx, and the 
Human design had but a small part in| German Socialists borrowed largely of 
directing the general current of events,| Louis Blanc. Rousseau was the teacher 
which imparted to commonplace men and | of the blessings of inwardness. His effigy 
vomen who took part in them an astonish-|is indicative of painful chronic disease, 
og grandeur. Others of the actors, who| from the misery of which he could only 
had evil passions, became prodigiously | escape by retiring toa dreamland within 
terrible. Most were as if under the influ- | himself. There he found the eloquence 
ice Of possession. Some were possessed | which enabled him to give old truths the 
by noble, some by ferocious spirits, and| freshness of a spring bloom. His eyes, 
all, consciously or unconsciously, aided in las if drawn in from behind, have the look 
‘transforming the oldest and most powerful | which we find in a cholera patient who is 
monarchy of Europe into a republic. It| past recovery. There is also a querulous 
is shown in the hall devoted to the pre-| expression which, if it robs the head of 
cursors of the Revolution that the tem-| dignity, testifies to the sculptor’s veracity. 
pest had its birthplace in North America,} On a panel facing the door kept by 
1 that Washington, not less than Vol-| these two illustrious janitors, we find proof 
taire and Rousseau, helped to furnish the | that tradespeople made use of the events 
momentum, |} of the Revolution to make business hits. 
Montgolfier the balloonist, and Galvani, | A piece of printed Jouy cotton is stretched 
are classed as precursors, though the sci-| on the panel; the prints are in red, brown, 
entists had but a small place among those | and grey, on a white ground, and illustrate 
who prepared the way for the Revolution. | the rejoicings at the fall of the Bastille. 
Galvani in reanimating dead frogs and | That prison fortress is all but demolished, 
Franklin in flying his kite had an intuition] and the rubbish is being cleared away. 
that much was to come of what they were | No cotton printer of our time would pack 
loing. But they could not have known | such a variety of designs into a space of a 
that they were beginning to give a nervous | few yards square. Parties of pleasure 
system to the planet. visit the ruins, cross a drawbridge, unfurl 
Irony was the great intellectual power | flags, dance, embrace, drink coffee, and 
{the eighteenth century. Its reign be-|read gazettes at little tables. Elegantly 
gan in England, having its origin as far | dressed ladies wheel rubbish away in bar- 
back as the reign of Charles I].; and that| rows. A fever of demolition has taken 
reign was extended through Voltaire to| hold of men who tear down walls. Cos- 
Paris and Berlin, where Frederick sought | tumes mark the date 1790. The Marie 
n it an intellectual pastime. The wits | Antoinette style is not yet out, but it is 
were masters of the age. Ribaldry and | going, going, and soon will be gone. 
raillery filled its literature, and held the This Jouy cotton was intended as a 
first place in letters and in the conversa-| substitute for tapestry. A treaty of com- 
tion of the great. Voltaire towered above | merce was concluded between France and 
them all, because he had a burning hatred | England a few years before the Revolu- 
of injustice and of those legal iniquities | tion. The competition of English cottons 
which were giants in his time. What wit| and pottery had already put the French 
before him ever elected to be an exile for| upon their mettle. It was complained 
the best part of his life rather than cease that, while France bought largely these 
attacking inhuman laws and customs?/ wares of England, England bought but 
There was no such reforming purpose in | little Sévres, Bourg la Reine, Nevers, or 
Bolingbroke, Sterne, or Fielding, what- | Rouen porcelain and faience, because they 
ever there may have been by fits and starts | were too dear. A means of taking the 
on Swift. wind out of the English sails was hit upon 
lt is therefore due to Voltaire to place | by French potters in the Revolution. It 
his bust by Houdon at the entrance to the | was to give the interest of actuality to 
hall of the precursors. Rousseau’s faces| vessels in coarse clays, which would be 
The one came to destroy through in-| within the reach of persons of small 
tellectual action, the other to set right the | means. They carried out their idea, and 
world, which he found out of joint, through | a great number of pictorial plates, dishes, 
the action of the heart and sensibilities. | salad-bowis, and barber’s dishes frame 
Rousseau was the father of Socialism, and | the square of Jouy cotton, and help to 
found his gospel in the New Testament. illustrate episodes of the Revolution, 
It was brought home to him bya life of | They belong to the famous Champfleury 
misery too great for words to utter. Louis | collection. 
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Voltaire and Rousseau occupy the 
largest space in the Precursor’s Hall. 
Both great men are in many subject-pic- 
tures. Fancy has no part in those of 
Voltaire, who often gave hospitality to 
artists. One of them did for him from 
life a picture of the Colas family, which 
is here. But imagination runs riot in most 
of the subject-pictures about Rousseau. 
There are cursory sketches of Voltaire in 
pen and ink worth close study. Obvi- 
ously they were also done from life, and 
perhaps he was not aware when the artists’ 
pencil was busy setting down his traits 
that he was being sketched. His visage 
is worn away, his mouth sunken from 
want of teeth, and the body attenuated 
and bent. A few lines mark the contour 
of jaw, strong cheek-bones, nose, forehead, 
and goggle eyes, which are still watchful, 
bright, and eager, and.it may surprise 
many to hear, strangely and beautifully 
soft, Indeed, all the harshness lies 
around the mouth. In another sketch he 
is writing, and looks as though he knew 
that vitriol flowed from his pen. A por- 
trait of him in pastels of singular charm 
was done when he wasa young man. The 
limner caught and fixed a bright fugitive 
expression. Another in the same style, 


done by La Tour as a study for a portrait 


in oils, brings Voltaire at the age of forty- 
two vividly before us. He must have 
been then a man of rare fascination, and 
had the beauty of an interesting and highly 
intellectual physiognomy. The smile has 
not yet become the harsh rictus with 
which we are familiar, and shows amiabil- 
ity. Joseph Vernet's pencil enables us to 
form a lively idea of Voltaire’s reception 
at the Academy a few days before his 
death, and that of Moreau the Younger, 
of the ovation given him at the Théatre 
Frangais (now the Odéon) on March 16, 
1778. 

“Iréne” has just been played, and the 
drop-curtain lifted. All the company are 
on the stage, the actors dressed as Kem- 
ble used to be in * Coriolanus,” and the 
actresses in long-waisted stomachers and 
wide-hooped skirts, highly ornate in their 
trimmings. They advance with intermi- 
nable garlands, to twine them round the 
pedestal on which Voltaire’s bust stands, 
and by their pretty gestures, and their 
glances, try in vain to divert some atten- 
tion to themselves from the lion of the 
evening. The whole house (and what a 
brilliant house it is!) gaze in a state of 
rapture on the stage-box in the second 
tier. An old man, in a furred dressing- 
gown and wig, leans over, and salutes 
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| with hand and head. Madame Denis, his 
| niece (la bonne et la belle), and the Vil- 
lettes, whom he adopted, are behind him. 
The mortal illness which brought the 
message that his soul was required of 
him, came on the following day. 

Of Madame Denis there is a delightful 
oil portrait. She was ch&telaine of her 
uncle’s house at Ferney, and dispensed 
hospitality with affable composure. Cer- 
tain lines and dimples near her mouth are 
Voltairean ; otherwise, she is unlike her 
uncle. She has not much of a nose, but 
what there is, is straight, and must have 
been pretty in youth. Her attentive and 
reading brown eyes do not peer; the 
neatly turned back hair is powdered, and 
a point-lace cap, not high or elaborate, is 
placed on it. A pearl necklace, applied 
on a ribbon, encircles a short, plump neck, 
and a posey is struck in a semi-low corsage. 
Madame Denis was a maitresse femme, 
and ruled her uncle — for his good. 

One realizes well at this exhibition how 
the eighteenth century f¢/¢ Rousseau, and 
how he opened French eyes to the per- 
ception of nature. Woods and forests, 
infested with wolves and robbers, were 
objects of horror to our remote forefathers. 
The dislike became hereditary. Then, 
the country was not a place to wear ele- 
gant clothes in, or high-heeled shoes. It 
was very well ata distance, seen through 
the eyes of Watteau and Boucher, who 
were by no means realists, for outside 
Holland and Hogarth’s studio there were 
then no realistic artists. People were 
astonished to find from Rousseau that 
nature was so lovely. He called forth a 
different sort of admiration from that 
commanded by Voltaire, and it extended 
over a far wider sphere. Cheap woodcuts 
of him — the art lispings of an epoch that 
was coming in— were issued in a con- 
stant flow. From the continuity and art- 
lessness, we may infer the demand in the 
lower strata of the bourgeois class. Con- 
noisseurs would have scorned such picto- 
rial effusions. Nevertheless, this cult was 
an answering of deep to deep. Rous- 
seau appealed to the heart and sensibili- 
ties of his time, and exalted natural duties. 
An affectionate response came back to 
him from all who could read his works. 
Women pitied and loved him, and to fall 
in with his ideas began (when they were 
ladies) to nurse their children, Good 
portraits of Rousseau are few, and there 
are many bad ones. But the subject: 
pictures establish that, as he got older 
and poorer, his reputation rose, and he 
‘was held in greater and more general 
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affection. It may be said of him that he 
was the first national idol who did not 
occupy the throne of France. Modern 
criticism has shown that he never had 
children to send to the Foundling Hospi- 
tal. 

Of Rousseau’s industry as a copyist of 
music, the specimens exhibited are as 
easy to read as print. Here is a part of 
the manuscript score of his “ Devin du 
Village.” The autographs of Voltaire and 
Rousseau comprise specimens of their 
penmanship from their prime to old age. 
Voltaire’s in early life was plain and well 
formed, with decided down strokes, and 
singularly bold terminal tails and turned- 
in d’s. A change came over it from the 


day of Madame de Chatillon’s death, when | 
Rous- | 


it got scratchy, and so remained. 
seau’s hand is fairly strong, flowing, 
refined, and that of a man who writes a 
great deal. His MSS. have few erasures 
or even interlineations. Obviously, the 
pen ran on ata good pace. Yet he com- 
plai ned of the extreme trouble it gave | 

m to shape his thoughts, when engaged 
in authorship. Perhaps this was because | 
he was more emotional than thoughtful, | 
and so preferred copying music to literary | 
work, when it became a labor. 

There are two authentic busts and three 
portraits of Diderot at this exhibition. 
rhe most life-like is in pastels. It gives 
him a strong aquiline nose and a coarse, 
heavy under-face. 
has the visage of a well-fed and epicu-| 
rean canon. Tostudy these portraits aids | 
one to understand Diderot’s writings. He 
blazed up high and freely, 
minous coal, gave out as much smoke as 
fame. The “go”-which the other ency- 
clopedists wanted, Diderot supplied; in 
trying to reform the world he took it as 
he found it, and died a pensioner of the 
empress Catherine, Her munificent pa- 
tronage was granted with a delicacy of 
feeling that bound him to her, even after 
ie had refused, though poor, to be her 
pensioner. She heard he wanted to sell 

s library — bought it, and begged of 
iim to be her librarian, for a salary which 
she named. How refuse? Diderot ac- 
cepted, His books are now at the Her- 
mitage Palace. He must have had de- 
ae lady friends, to judge from the | 
knick-knacks they gave him. Among 
these objects we find a portfolio with vel- | 
lum leaves within, and green silk without. 
A miniature of himself of rare beauty, too, 
is painted on one of the leaves, Sauvage 
pinxit. A garland of flowers serves to 
frame the head ; they are in the trim style 


In the oil-painting he | 


but, like bitu- | 
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of the day, by Madame Vallayer Coster, 
the donor. The precursors of the Revo- 
lution owed much to the sympathy of 
women. 

Cagliostro ranks as a precursor. He 
was certainly a dissolving ferment in 
French society just before the Revolution, 
and strikes one as a powerfully blatant 
impostor. Cagliostro was the Mirabeau 
of charlatanism. His portrait is like 
Mirabeau’s. 

Lafayette is handed down to us in an 

engraving by Paon, “ war painter to 
Highness the Prince of Condé,” as he may 
have wished himself to be shown to pos- 
terity, and as the dourgeoisie of Paris 
|expected to see him when he was “ camp 
marshal to the king and commander of the 
National Guard.” Lafayette, a finical, 
|hatty person, stands before a neighi ng 
| war-horse (which is held by a negro man- 
|servant) in an American Volunteer uni- 
|form and the feathered hat of a French 
|nobleman. His wide brim is thatched all 
/round with ostrich feathers, the ends of 
which droop over the brim. The general 
| points towards an army which marches in 
| the direction of a bay filled with transport- 
vessels, but his eyes look in an opposite 
direction. The letterpress tells us that 


his 


L’ Amérique etait asservie 
Ce héros vint briser ses fers 
Son succes au dela des mers 
Presageait ceux de la Patrie. 


Near to Lafayette is a picture of the 
last it (i.¢., Jecture or reading) of justice. 
(Carlyle, by-the-by, translates it de justice 


“bed of justice,” as he translated ser- 
viettes —t.¢., portfolios of the judges and 
councillors of the Parliament of Paris — 
“towels.”) Louis is perched up on a 
| throne in a corner, on a lofty, and, to 
| modern eyes, grotesque scaffolding cov- 
ered with fleur-de-lys cloth. There is no 
access, save from behind, to his perch. 
One of his brothers sits on a step at the 
edge of the scaffolding. The position is 
an uneasy one, there being no baluster, 
and the top of the last step being, per- 
haps, seven feet from the ground. The 
Duc d’Orléans protests, with the judges, 
against the king’s order to register what 
has been read in his name. They are 
drawing down thunderbolts upon them- 
|selves and on the monarchy with light 
hearts, not knowing what they do. 

And so we come to Washington as a 
young colonel of the United States militia, 
| and also as a soldier under Braddock in 
the service of King George, whose weak- 
ness he learned when serving him against 
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the French in Ohio. I deem it a piece of 
good luck to have had my former impres- 
sions of Washington corrected by this 
portrait. By the time he was raised to 
the dignity of Father of his Country, his 
countenance was spoiled by an ill-fitting 
set of false teeth (American dentistry not 
yet existing). We have him among the 
mute witnesses in a large, oval water-color 
miniature, done on rough paper, and in 
the French style of the time. Washing- 
ton, under Braddock, took a good many 
French prisoners Itis possible that there 
was one among them who knew how to 
paint a good portrait. The American 
patriot in this miniature is a young man, 
and ought to be a man of strong impulses 
and passions, held well in hand. There is | 
no constrained, set expression in the under | 
part of the face, and there is manly beauty | 
and dignity inthe whole head. You get| 
at once into sympathetic feeling with the 
colonel, who must be as courageous as he 
is thoughtful and judicious. The hazel 
eyes, accustomed to watch for ambushes 
of French and Indians in a wild country, 
have an eagle glance that scours the hori- 
zon. Washington was an eager as well | 


as ajudicious man. He shrank from no | 


responsibility when once he saw his way | 


to do a daring thing which it was well to 
venture upon. The hair is less carefully | 
brushed than in most of Washington's | 
portraits, and grows from the scalp, though 
young men wore wigs when he was sent | 
to Fort Ohio, There is a slight dust of | 
powder on it. George, the founder of the | 
United States, followed the gentlemanly 
modes of his time at a distance. Possibly | 
he might have evolved into George the | 
First of the kingdom of America, if about | 
the time he sat for this sketchy likeness 
he had not been jilted. We may assume 
that his lady-love was insensible to those | 
qualities which make him to our eyes the | 
greatest political man of his century and 
the idol of the Americans. Mrs. Martha! 
Custis, when he married her, had gone | 
through a sobering experience of life, and | 
learned wisdom in that school. Her head 
was as solid as her husband’s, and she was | 
appreciative of the quiet happiness of her | 
lot as the wife of a Virginian planter of 
mental and moral worth, and in the en-| 
joyment of a fair opulence. We do not | 
hear enough of Mrs. Washington. No} 
vestige of her is to be found among the | 
relics with which I deal. 
Franklin, according to Greuze, is also | 
widely different from the prosaic patriarch | 
of the United States postage-stamps and | 
from most of his other portraits. 


In him! 
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and Washington there is a characteristic 
expression that I do not find in a single 
great Frenchman of their time. They 
were both weighted by a sense of their 
responsibilities, purposeful, patient, and 
self-reliant, and Washington was high 
hearted. All this told in their physiogno- 
mies. Madame Roland truly said that the 
tyranny of the monarchy for eleven cen- 
turies left no place for steadfastness in 
the French character. Wit and quick 
apprehension were the paramount quali- 
ties, and wit too often was degraded to 
ribaldry. She attributed the crimes of the 
Revolution to want of moral courage, 
The upper classes lacked backbone. 
Franklin, as he looked to Greuze, had an 
interesting and strong countenance. A 
thoughtful habit is shown in deep-set, 
brown eyes. His face explains better than 
his writings why he was so successful a 
negotiator, and made his way so far in a 
society which, if corrupt and light-headed, 
was quick to perceive and penetrate. 
“Scenes from the War of Indepen- 
dence,” in another square piece of Jouy 
cotton, are placed near a grisaille repre- 
senting a marble bust of Washington as 
Father of his Country. The bust is sup- 
ported by a spread eagle, and belonged to 
Lafayette. The scenes are fanciful, but 
give insight into French consciousness on 
the subject of America. It was then pic- 
tured as a tropical paradise, inhabited by 
planters, elegant ladies, and joyous negro 
slaves, all of whom Lafayette and his 
troops released from British tyranny. 
How far away in the past seems a letter 
of the Marquis de Dreux Brézé, the grand 
master of the ceremonies, who drew down 
with flippant levity the first thunderbolt 
which fell upon the monarchy. This doc- 
ument relates to the ceremonial to be ob- 
served at the Assembly of Notables, held 
in the palace of Versailles in 1787 and in 
1788. Discontent was fast rising in the 
provinces in those years. Side by side 
with Dreux Brézé’s letter, a seditious 
placard hangs on the wall. It was stuck 
on a pillar of the wheat-market at Pamiers, 
on December 5, 1787, to stir up that burg 
to revolt against capitalists and bigh offi- 
cials accused of being engaged in fore- 
stalling operations in cereals (a pacte de 
famine) Paris was in a similar mood, 
and a mob burned the guard-house of the 
Place. Dauphine. Ladies’ fans in that 
year were turned into arms against the 
court, and hinted at the revelations ol 
Madame de la Motte which had come out 
in London. There is a fan decorated with 
a too-transparent allegory, making the 
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queen out to be the associate of a gang of 
knaves engaged in the diamond-necklace 
swindle, Truth absolves Cardinal de Ro- 
han of complicity in robbing the jewellers 
Boemer and Bossange. How tongues must 
have dealt in scan. mag. when that fan 
was flirted! Pictorial squibs, more or 
ss ribald, are to be found in the hall of 
the precursors of the Revolution. Some 

e clever, some far-fetched, some stupid, 
and all done on coarse paper. Voltaire 
and Rousseau are exalted, and the epis- 
copacy, whose members are wealthy and 
corrupt, are lampooned, but with con- 
straint, for fear of consequences. There 
s a wide difference between the turgid 
allusions of the lampoons of 1787 and the 
straight hits of Marat’s /Ami du Peuple 
of three years later, or the direct ham- 
mering of /e Pére Duchdsne, whose editor 
had studied the vices of the aristocracy 
as a valet. In one of the “precursor” 
squibs, * La sottise humaine est citée au 
tribunal de Démocrite par l’ennemi du 
sang et l’ami du bon sens.” Another is, 
‘Une Allégorie de la Raison représentant 
i grande guerre contre les aréopotites 

e clergy] ou les marchands de Il’air qui 
sacrifient le Dieu de la Nature au Dieu 
de l’'Ecole. Voltaire et Rousseau, grands 


Evangélistes de la Religion éternelle, qui, 


suivant Jésus lui-méme, consiste dans 
‘amour de Dieu et des hommes, voyant 
Eglise bati sur la pointe d’une aiguille 
1 poussent de leurs plumes et la font 
vanceler.” Later on-there is a consulta- 
yn between a bishop and a notary ; the 
shop, in return for some millions that he 
wants to enjoy, offers a mortgage on an 
estate in another world. “C'est une ga- 
rantie insuffisante,” says the notary; “I 
must advise my clients not to lend the 
money.” 
Mrs, Partington keeping out the tide 
with a mop was hardly more unreasonable 
an the lady artists of Paris, who, in the 
hope of covering the public deficit, car- 
ried their trinkets and silver spoons to the 
altar of the country, or, in plain language, 
to the Bureau of the National Assembly. 
Les Dames Artistes are in elegant apparel. 
Some of them mount the bureau with their 
offerings. Deputies on the floor hasten 
to set armchairs on which the ladies may 
sit while the president harangues them ; 
the galleries are packed with spectators, 
who applaud. The gifts are childish in 
their slenderness, and perhaps merely an 
occasion for the givers to win a little 
prominence, All seem to play a part in 
an elegant comedy. 
yet banished Thalia from the scene. 


The Furies had not | 
| his death. David, then struggling up, was 
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We mount the stairs, and find at the top 
Mirabeau on an “ Altar of the Country.” 
Altars of the country sprang up in the 
public places between 1789 and 1794, when 
the revolutionary tide began to ebb. Mi- 
rabeau appears as he was, a blusterer of 
genius and an arrant posturer. He was 
only ballasted by love of money. His 
clumsily shaped body was the incarnation 
of the tempest. When he was popular, 
his roughly blocked-out head was made to 
serve for decorating pottery statuettes, 
and busts of him were made in Sévres bis- 
cuit, plaster, bronze, marble, Rouen delf, 
amd terra-cotta. These objects are dis- 
played on the Aitar of the Country. The 
cast (there also) of his seamed face, taken 
after death, was regarded as a sacred ob- 
ject, but on the discovery of his “ grand 
treason,” was flung aside as recalling one 
whose memory deserved to rot. I know 
of nothing in pictorial art so bombastic as 
“ The Death of Mirabeau,” which is too 
elaborately engraved not to have been in- 
tended for rich. dourgeois. 1 assume it 
was for them, because the aristocracy did 
not like bombast. There is a perfect 
Olympus of aliegorical figures which are 
not trusted to explain themselves. This 
is what is said for them: — 

“ La France ” (who wears a royal crown 
and a mantle studded with fleurs de lys) 
“en pleurs témoigne ses regrets, et sem- 
ble faire des efforts pour arracher au tri- 
pos l'homme célébre qu’on voit représenté 
sur le lit de mort” (a flag on the top of 
steps), “ mais ’heure fatale est sonnée et 
la Parque obéit au Destin. Mirabeau in- 
dique en mourant les coupables auteurs 
des troubles qui agitent le royaume, et la 
vérité, soulevant un coin du voile laisse 
apercevoir une horde de factieux se dis- 
putant les débris du Tréne qu’ils s’effor- 
cent de renverser; mais la foudre éclate 
et vient frapper les perfides ennemis des 
lois et de la félicité publique.” Death 
is behind weeping France; Fame wipes 
away a tear and prepares to blow her 
trumpet. Time crowned with stars points 
to a tablet which is as if about to fall 
from Mirabeau’s hands. Thereon is writ- 
ten his declaration, made when he had 
taken a bribe from the court: “ Je com- 
batrai les factieux de quelque parti qu’ils 
soient, de quelque coté qu’ils se trouvent.” 
Amoretti weep as this resonant phrase 
falls from the orator’s mouth, 

Mirabeau’s was the first of a series of 
political funerals carried on through a pe- 
riod of a hundred years. This kind of 
apotheosis was unknown in France before 
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the initiator of the grand theatrical funeral 
for which the streets of Paris have so often 
served as a stage. 

A triumphant Liberty, belonging to the 
Rheims museum, overshadows the Altar 
of the Country. The room next to the 
lobby is devoted to the royal victims 
offered thereupon — namely, Louis XVI. 
and his family. Of these royal person- 
ages there is a variety of portraits, auto- 
graphs, and other relics. Nearly every 
one has seen busts of Marie Antoinette. 
A particular one at this exhibition betrays 
just a touch of silliness which I have not 
noticed in any other. Yet, what nobility 
in hermien! Her husband's bust is ideal- 
ized ; but one feels as if really in his pres- 
ence when one stands before a portrait of 
him by Greuze, who makes him obese, 
homely, kindly, with pale-blue eyes (in the 
corner of which there is the ghost of a sly 
twinkle), and gives him a vast expanse of 
sun-burned, fleshy face. A brown print, 
in which he wears a red cap of liberty and 
a cockade excites pity — he is so resigned 
and good-natured. “ Monsieur,” his broth- 
er, wearing the order of the Holy Ghost, 
is of a cynical countenance. 
Madame Elizabeth, whose stiffly erect and 


slender neck is to pass under the axe of the | 


guillotine, has the duck-bill retroussé nose 


of her grandmother, Marie Leczenska, 
and generally resembles her, but on a} 


small pattern. She is upright in carriage, 


and of an ordinary intellect, but is about | 
the most heroic character of the Revolu-| 


tion, and certainly the most simple in her 
submission to duty, and to the dictates of 
sisterly affection. The hair of this prin- 
cess is dressed high. 


(who treated her with severity), is in the 
family group. Later in life, her contour 
took an expression of masculine harsh- 
ness, and her voice became a rough and 
deep bass. A toy-house, built in dark- 
grey cardboard, and having windows of 
wire net-work, stands nearer, and suggests 
prison gloom. The king and dauphin 
made it for the amusement of the latter 
when they were virtual prisoners at the 
Tuileries. The ladies beguiled the tedium 
of their captivity with needlework. Eliz- 
abeth was expert with her needle, and 


| plain brass, is on view also, 
| are gruesome relics, such, for instance, as 
|a handkerchief steeped in Marie Antoi- 
His sister, | 


Madame Royale, a| 
girl of nine, and the image of her mother | 
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“physician in ordinary to the king,” to 
Louis, who improved its mechanism by 
changing the shape of the blade. 
Guillotin himself, as well as his machine, 
was a good deal pictured on cheap delf, 
A miniature of him has come down with 
the other flotsam and jetsam of the Rey 
olution. It gives us the idea of a correct, 
judicious practitioner with the half-closed 
eye of one who is mentally thinking out 
some problem. He was always improv 
ing his surgical instruments in order to 
abridge pain by rapidity in operating, and 
thought to minimize it at capital execu- 
tions. The principle of equality was to 
be demonstrated by the guiliotine, since 
king, nobles, and sans culottes were to 
lose their heads by Dr. Guillotin’s proc- 
ess. His small model of his head-lopping 
machine is near his miniature, and “is 
quite equal to cutting off a man’s finger” 
—a policeman says who works it to oblige 
visitors. Samson, the public executioner, 
we find, took snuff. His snuff-box, of 
Further on 


nette’s blood. Instruments of torture, 
which fell into disuse forever at the Revo- 
lution, are grouped round the guillotine, 
which perhaps was used as much as it 
was by the Revolutionists because it was 
a novelty. It killedin the twinkling of an 
eye. Finishing off the king and queen 
gave it prestige, and made it the rage as a 
gratis spectacle. An old evil is most 
dangerous in a new form. 

Of poor little Louis XVII. there is a 
heart-rending portrait taken when he was 
under Simon’s care; a blight has come 
over him, making his features pinched 
and peaky, and sinking his eyes, which 
have grown furtive, intheir sockets. The 
lids are scorbutic. A frill, in too much 
need of the laundress, falls over his black 
jacket, on which his trousers are but- 
toned. But a short time ago he was 
painted sitting on a mossy bank beneath 
a wild-rose thicket in the Trianon Park, 
and Madame de Polignac, his governess, 
cutting roses to throw them into his up- 
lifted hands. An artless fellow-painting 
shows the queen, elegantly dressed, with 


| her children and her Italian greyhound, in 


taught her niece, of whose handiwork | her Trianon farmyard, watching a maid 
there is a specimen in a bit of feather-| milk a cow, and surrounded by a cock, 


stitch embroidery. Yon miniature of the 
guillotine, which stands beside a model of 
the Bastille, cut out of a stone of that 
State prison, is no toy, but a model, by 


Schmidt, submitted by Doctor Guillotin, | monies that she was. 


| hens, geese, goslings, and milk-pails. 


In 
no memoirs have we read that the ill- 
starred queen was fond of dogs, but io 
these pictorial relics we see many testi- 
A spaniel enters 
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charmingly into a family group, also in 
the Trianon Park, and is the only being 
nit that is really free from a simpering 
affectation of simplicity. Her Majesty, 
sitting on a knoll at the foot of a gnarled 
oak, holds with one hand her boy on her 
knee, and passes the other round the neck 
of the king, who reclines beside her. An 
infant—the child who was doomed to 
perish in the Temple —casts_bread- 
crumbs to a flock of goslings, which may 
have been purposely separated from the 
parent goose and gander, which are not to 
be seen; and an elegant lady, with head 
on shoulder, looks on in ecstasies. The 
juvenile princess royal dances a measure, 
with toe far pointed out, for the amuse- 
ment of the spaniel, which frisks about 
her. Rousseau, badly assimilated, under- 
lies the composition. Artists, to be in 
fashion, Rousseau-ized the pictures or- 
dered of them by august and illustrious 
patrons. Madame Vigée Le Brun was 
one of the few persons in relations with 
the court who was not bitten by the mania, 
and preferred /a science du chiffon to 
sham rusticities. An engraving, fine as a 
vignette, of the fiction-founded-upon-fact 
character, and dedicated by permission to 
the queen, gives her seated on a rock fac- 
ng the Trianon gate. She rests her arm 
A gen- 


languidly on the stump of a tree. 
tleman behind her — not the king — leans 


forward in a sentimental attitude. Cour- 
tiers are grouped round; a few of the 
ladies siton the grass ; gentlemen, fanning 
them, talk into their ears. The queen is 
attendré either by what is said ot her, or 
by the performance of the strolling com- 
any of Savoyards and their dogs and 
monkeys on the gravel sweep at the gate. 
rhe realism of the strollers jars with the 
sentimentality of the court. Beneath the 
varnish of Rousseau-ism one truth is per- 
ceptible — namely, that flirtation was the 
grand pastime at the Trianon, where the 
king only came by special invitation. 

The Princess de Lamballe, #ée Princess 
de Savoy Carignan, and great-aunt of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, in a degree belongs to the 
royal family, and is the most poetized 
martyr of the Revolution. Maria Theresa 
objected to her intimate companionship 
with the queen, because of her hyper- 
sensibility, which made her faint when, 
one day boating at Choisy with Marie 
Antoinette, a man fell out of their boat 
into the Seine and was drowned. The 
German empress (who be it remembered 
urged Marie Antoinette to be friendly to 
Madame du Barri when the latter was the | 
sultana of Louis XV.) thought it disgrace- | 
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ful to faint when a drowning man was to 
be rescued. Presence of mind would 
have been noble, whereas the over-mastery 
of head by nerves was contemptible. We 
must get rid of the idea of the Princess 
de Lamballe’s beauty, fostered by the 
photographs of her sold in Paris print- 
shops. A mute witness in the form of a 
large, oval portrait, colored in chalks, 
establishes that she was plain, and had a 
complexion to match with sandy hair, and 
was of the Savoy Carignan, or house of 
Italy, type. Though her features are 
ordinary, she has not a vulgar face. In 
this portrait there is bitterness beneath 
her smile, anda spice of primness in her 
bearing. A stiffly garlanded hat is set on 
the side of her high-dressed, powdered 
hair. When she found herself supplanted 
by the Duchess de Polignac in the queen’s 
favor, she wept till she thought the source 
of her tears dried up. Her grievance 
might have been fresh when those flowers 
were being woven into the wreath for her 
hat. The wierd she had to dree was one 
of heart-bitterness, ending in gruesome 
tragedy. Married to the heir of the rich- 
est nobleman in France, she was a widow 
at the age of eighteen, Her husband, 
who was not much her senior, died of de- 
bauchery. All her affections were then 
vested in the queen, of whom she became, 
during several years, the confidante and 
daily companion. The poor princess, 
when the royal family were prisoners, 
came back from a place of safety abroad, 
to see how she could serve them. Her 
head was for the last time seen by her 
royal mistress, held up ona pike before 
a window in the Temple. 

As a set-off against the Temple relics, 
comprising a model of that prison-like 
castle made in dark cardboard by the 
dauphin, there are other objects which 
at one time set blood boiling in France. 
They are the tools made by Latude, and 
the ion manufactured out of his bed- 
clothes, by means of which he escaped 
from the Bastille. A deep window-niche 
is given up to documents relating to the 
taking of that fortress prison, to padlocks 
of cells made by clumsy smiths who 
thought ponderousness a guarantee for 
security. Turgot’s great-grandson lent 
the portrait of that economist and admin- 
istrator, who foresaw that a grinding fsc 
would be as ruinous to the French mon- 
archy as it was to the Roman Empire. 
What is so remarkable in Turgot as here 
portrayed is that he looks not the busi- 
ness man whom we conceive him, but a 
man of imagination. Is it possible, with- 
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out the imagination which enables one to 
put oneself in the place of others, to be 
an earnest and eager reformer? 

Events came and went so fast between 
the opening of the States-General and the 
seizure of the king and queen in their 
palace, as to keep on the alert all who 
wanted to chronicle them with pen or 
pencil. They had to hit their birds on 
the wing. Camille Desmoulins wrote a 
legible and even hand before the Revo- 
lution. But in the hot haste in which 
he had later to jot down his impressions 
it appears to have got disjointed, snaggled, 
scratchy. We are enabled to see what 
manner of countenance he had. Well, he 
was a deau aid, sallow, lantern-jawed, and 
wide-mouthed, but with a glorious pair of 
black eyes, though one of them slightly 
squinted. Camille was one of the three 
or four who, in 1789, thought of and 
hoped fora republic. His classical books 
which he used at school are scored with 
pen and ink, in passages relating to the 
grandeur of republican Rome. A dep- 
uty’s order for the sitting of the Assem- 
bly on October 5, 1789, at Versailles, is 
signed by Dr. Guillotin. We see in other 
wreckage thrown up by the sea of oblivion 
how the Revolution struck those who 
watched its course. At the start, there 


was much aiming at effect and staginess. | 
Trifles connected with points of etiquette | 
were thought of prime importance by the | 
court, which snubbed and teased the dep- | 


uties of the people rather than oppressed 
them. A pattern mantle, which the grand 


chamberlain insisted on their adopting | 
for their official costume, is in coarse, | 
resembles a pinafore | 
Quite a} 


black serge, and 
worn behind instead of before. 
gallery of likenesses in black and white 


bring down to us the faces of the men| 


who were emerging from obscurity into 
public life. “The Tennis Court Oath,” 


depicted at the time, does not impress | 


one with a high idea of the sincerity of 
those who took it. They attitudinize too 
much to be really in earnest. Did they 


mean it to divert from the palace the anger | 
of the crowd that raged in the streets | 


outside? Probably. 

We obtain a glimpse of the social con- 
dition of France, as the monarchy was 
toppling, by scanning the sumptuary relics. 
Gentlemen dressed in richer stuffs and 
in as bright colors as ladies. 


of men of rank, have to our eye a fancy- 
ball character. One effect of the Revo- 
lution was to plunge the manhood of the 
civilized world into black. Muscadins 


The lay | 
figures, clad in the coats and waistcoats | 
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and Incroyables reacted against this in 
a spirit of levity, and Napoleon, as 
emperor, in the spirit of a snob. His 
imperial trappings are now absurd, and 
in his own time must have excited the 
| derision of men like Talleyrand. 

Louis XVI., so long as he was thought 
favorable to constitutional and fiscal re- 
form, was simply adored by his subjects. 
Here he is on a medallion of biscuit por- 
celain— “the father of his people, the 
restorer of French liberties ” (when did 
they ever exist?); “the protector of trades 
and handicrafts, the Whitesmith King, and 
the godfather of the American Republic.” 
He is lauded for having set an example 
of respect for labor in having the dauphin 
taught the use of carpenter’s tools and of 
a turning lathe. The poor boy’s little 
plane and bench are among the wreckage 
collected in this exhibition. I note, as 
I read the time-stained laudations of Louis 
XVI., that his wife’s name does not appear 
inthem. But “ Madame Veto” is always 
coupled with him from the moment loyalty 
to the king cools and the suspicion arises 
of his playing a double game. The rai! 
ing and ribald spirit of the eighteenth 
century is then especially directed against 
the queen. A Carruthers Gould, of 1791, 
illustrates a popular song, having for its 
burden their alleged plan to escape abroad. 
The king’s head is on a cock’s body, the 
queen's on a hen’s. The royal pair are 
Monsieur et Madame Coco. She thus 
advises him: — 


Air —** Oui, Oui.”’ 
Coco prends ta lunette, 
Ne vois tu pas, dis moi, 
L’orage qui s’appréte, 
Et qui grande sur toi. 
Abandonnons Paris, 

Et gagnons du Pays 

Mettons notre ménage 

A l’abri de l’orage 

Dans un petit village 

Ou dans quelque hameau. 
Coco! Coco! 


Sauvons nous plutdét, 
Je vous serre les nippes; 
Toi, gére le magot. 
Des charges municipes 
Laissons le tripot. 
Quittons notre Palais, 
Et tous nos granas laquais 
Abandonnons encore, 
L’écharpe tricolore, 
Que si bien te décore, 
Et ton petit manteau. 
Coco! Coco! 





Enthusiasm for the States-General is 
| felt chiefly by the bourgeoisie in Paris. 
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Pictorial artists are quick to take advan- 
tage of this feeling. They work in the 
spirit which inspired the pedantic engrav- 
ng of the death of Mirabeau. Two of 
their colored engravings depict two cars 
four tiers in height. Representatives of 
the nobility of Paris and of the Ile de 
France are seated on one of the vehicles, 
and the deputies of the commons on the 
other. The nobles, in their gala dresses, 
which they wore for the last time in 1789, 
are drawn by a team of lions. D’Orléans 
acts asa coachman. He and his fellow- 
aristocrats have feathered hats and gor- 
geous clothing. Here the lions are 
supposed to symbolize the warlike char- 
icter of the aristocracy, who were so soon 
to run away from France, and to be called 
emigrés instead of poltroons. Bulls and 
ambs draw the deputies of the people. 
Hope stands on the footboard behind. 
Fame flies before the car, blowing her 
trumpet. Minerva, looking like a Parisian 
grisette at a fancy ball, is seated at a cloud, 
smiling at the deputies. The association 
f the bulls and lambs has now a funny 
effect, which it was far from producing a 
hundred years ago. 

It is pretty certain that if the deputies 
and the allegory-and-rhetoric-loving bour- 


geoisie had not had behind them a vol-| 


canic populace, the court would have got | 


the better of the National Assembly. 
There is much in this collection which 


speaks of the promptness of the plebs to| 


act at critical turning-points. Their in- 
tervention saved the Revolution from 
failure. A rude art sprang up during the 
events of which Paris was the theatre 
etween 1789 and 1795. Its object was 
to do what is now accomplished by the 
\alf-penny newspaper. Few plebeians then 
knew how to read. The favorite pictures 
of the events of the day were typical in 
their character. Each contained a group 


of human beings, working with furious | 


ardor at some revolutionary or patriotic 
task, The figures were outlined, next 
embossed, and then colored. I never saw 
more speaking pictures. They are all 
nspired by the events they seek to rep- 
resent, very impressionist, and though 
rude and crude have the spirit of an epic 
poem, Every figure has a distinct phys- 
ognomy, Gaiety is mingled with the 
popular furia. In no case is there a seek- 


ing after effect ; but effect is never missed, | 


because there is such a strong desire to 
picture things as the artist saw them, 


he actors in this historical imagery are | 


nearly all sams culottes (or trousers-wearers 
as distinguished from wearers of shorts), 
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or fishwomen and other lower-stratum fe- 
males. An etching touched up with col- 
ors, which I should think is a very truthful 
representation, gives the famous charge of 
Prince de Lambesc’s cavalry at the gate 
of the Tuileries gardens. There is noth- 
ing heroic on either side. German (their 
faces show their nationality) dragoons 
slash scared and rather cowardly bour- 
geois, who have come for a Sunday out 
ing. There are paterfamilias, his stout 
and somewhat vulgar-looking wife, thei: 
grown-up daughter, whom they have taken 
to the promenade, and many prosaic indi- 
viduals in Sunday clothes. The elderly 
persons have the fat, loose-built figures 
given by good eating and sedentary habits. 
Most of them are panic-stricken. But an 
old lady furiously faces round towards a 
dragoon to give him a piece of her mind. 
He does not seem to understand her in- 
vective. We are shown in other artless, 
embossed prints how nuns took the decree 
releasing them from their vows and sec- 
ularizing their convents; how Paris 
wrought for national defence committees, 
and how its plebeian women behaved in 
their march on Versailles. One John 
Wells followed them, noting their acts and 
deeds with a quick and graphic pencil. 
Who can he have been? The few sketches 
he made are so good that one is surprised 


| at his having been swallowed up in obliv 


ion. He and his fellow-limners give on 
the whole a favorable impression of the 
women who went out against Versailles to 
fetch the royal family as hostages back to 
Paris. As Madame Campan remarked, 
they are neatly dressed, but mannish and 
haggard from want. One word describes 
|their mental and moral state — despera- 
tion. We know that they were driven 
forward to risk the gallows by the cries of 
their children for bread. 

Wells and many other artists quite un- 
known to fame, though worthy of renown, 
give the triumphant return of the women 
and the Paris crowd and National Guards 
which followed them to Versailles, The 
episodes of the match back are very funny 
and very awful. Nota sign of respect is 
shown for the crown. Indeed, the whole 
thing looks like a mirthful saturnalia, 
though the forest of pikes, scythes, and 
reaping-hooks is enough to make the flesh 
creep. Those rural implements suggest 
an influx of country folks into Paris, the 
immediate suburbs of which were quite 
in the country. 

Beaumarchais should be among the pre- 
| cursors, but is classed with the actors in 

events which took place after the Assem- 
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bly came to Paris. He comes down to us, 
according to Lepécie, as a wide-awake 
boy, and as an adult according to Greuze. 
“ The child,” in his case, is plainly “the 
father of the man.” In an autograph letter 
to Bailly he protests against the slanders 
of which he is the butt. There isa Talley- 
rand at the age of twenty, in an abbé’s 
robe and bands —baby-faced, fair, re- 
fined, intriguing, and saucy. 

Skipping much precious matter, we 
glance at a letter of Louis XVI., dated 
August 10, 1792, and penned in the logo- 
graphs’ (read “ reporters’ ”) gallery 
Assembly. This is his last act ed mak 
ity. 
defend the Tuileries, As to the hand- 
writing, it is that of a placid, painstaking 
schoolboy. Though pictorial “ interview- 
ers,” as we find from sketches taken of 
the royal prisoners, followed them into the 
box, and a decisive step on the road 
towards the guillotine was being taken, 
one may examine this State paper with a 
magnifying glass and find no trace of ner- 
vous tremor. Temple relics come after 
the letters. 
for the king's prisoners has the govern- 
ment stamp of “ Louis Rex.” Louis Capet 
slept in this garment the night before his 
execution. 


white, the waistcoat pink and white, and 
the knee-breeches are lavender-grey with 
steel figured buttons. His stockings and 


shoes are elegant, though not particularly | 
The stitching of the clothes | 


expensive. 
betrays an inexperienced seamstress. The 


queen and her sister-in-law, it is stated in | 
a letter of Clery, the king’s faithful valet, | 
made this suit, which was not greatly worn | 
before the young prince had to change it | 
for a plainer one given for winter use by | 


the Commune of Paris. When he was 
under Simon the cobbler bonds were 
issued in the name of Louis XVII. by 
“the Catholic army, payable when mon- 
archy is restored.” They circulated in 
the west of France, where the assignats 
of the republic did not run. These de- 
bentures for the first time are exhumed. 
Historians who plead extenuating circum- 


at the | 


The letter is addressed to a Captain | 
Durier, whom the king orders to cease to | 


A night-shirt which was made | 


The dauphin, when he went) 
to the Temple, had on a pretty little silken | 
suit of a quaint cut; the coat is green and | 


stances for the harsh usage the ill-starred | 
each of which goes up into a point, may 


dauphin met with should not forget the 
bonds of the Catholic army. 

The activity of the guillotine in the 
Reign of Terror and in the Thermidor re- 
action comes home to one in looking over 
quite a gallery of black and white portraits 
of men of the Revolution. The word 


| have pressed there on the brains. 


MUTE WITNESSES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


decapité is written under the greater num- 
ber. Savants are among the few excep- 
tions. Defeated generals have no choice 
between flight and decapitation. The will 
of the beheaded king was taken from the 
Temple to the national archives, whence 
the organizers of the exhibition obtained 
a loan of it. There are tear stains on the 
yeliow letter paper on which it is drawn 
up, and the handwriting is shaky where 
the discrowned testator asks pardon of his 
wife for any offence he may have given 
her, as he forgives her what pain she ever 
caused him. The speech of his counsel 
Deséze lies with the will. It was pub- 
lished by order of the Convention —a 
plucky act. Belonging to this set of pa- 
pers is a decree of the Convention in the 
names of Liberty, Equality, and Justice 
(no Fraternity), decreeing the execution of 
Louis Capet. One is horror-struck in 
glancing over the surrounding objects. 
“Louis mounts the scaffold,” “ Louis is 
shown to the people,” “ Food for reflec- 
tion, dedicated to the crowned heads of the 
world.” This “food” is the holding up 
by a coarse, masculine hand, which grasps 
a pigtail, of the freshly decapitated head. 
An awful picture truly! How describe 
it without being a naturalist? The ex- 
sanguine face is the color of a calf’s-head 
at the butcher’s. Infinite suffering and 
resignation are still expressed, though life 
has fled, in the region of the eyes. In all 
that deals with civic, or republican, or 
revolutionary sentiment there is force. 
Whatever was done in Paris, so far as we 
can ascertain from the relics in this exhi- 
bition, shows that royalist art was feeble. 
The artists at the service of the monarchy 
ran into poor conceits. Puzzle pictures 
of an elegiac nature of king, queen, and 
royal children met the taste of ogo 
sans. But, contrasting with these affecta- 
tions, is an intercepted letter of Marie 
Antoinette to the Comte de Provence, 


|enclosing him the signet ring of her hus- 


band. Grief was never expressed in more 
pathetically lovely and simple terms. 
Robespierre and Marat are enigmatical 
characters. Their deeds were horrible; 
but the casts of their heads taken after 
death are of ineffable sweetness. In both 
the cerebral development is poor, particu- 
larly in the coronal region. The skulls, 


Phreno- 
logical developments, or lack of develop- 
ment, taken with facial traits, betoken ill- 
balanced minds. Marat’s face, in David's 
portrait of him, is in all but complexion 
that of a Red Indian. Robespierre’s sis- 
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ter, on the other hand, is sweet, serene, 
pensive, and of a lovely purity of expres- 
sion. 

Charlotte Corday, according to Danloux, 
one of her portraitists, was a rather good- 
looking young woman, more the peasant 
than the lady. She had a hard, quick, 
wilful glance. Tallien was another ill- 
balanced creature. He had the profile of 
an Egyptian dog-god. Carnot, the one 
noble character of the Directory, looks 
sweet and shrewd, 

turnip,” and bunch of seals, have little 
ntrinsic value. Two gold medals granted 

m by the Academy of Dijon belong to 
the relics, lent by his son’s widow. His 
spectacles have heavy steel rims, his ink- 
stand is in plain bronze, and his snuff-box 
of the same metal has on the lida gouache 
portrait of himself. Carnot’s director’s 
sword bears on one side a motto which he 
proposed as the rule of conduct of the 
Directory : “* Unity to restore peace.” 

But his love of peace and his content- 
ment with a slender income did not suit 
the men and women who rose to the top 

1 Thermidor. To escape banishment to 
Cayenne, he had at the coup d'état of 
Fructidor to fly to Switzerland, and was 


obliged to remain a long time in exile. 


Che principle of corruption which was at 


vork originated greatly in the temptations 
to plunder which were held out to com- | 


mon people by the sweeping confiscations 
and the guillotinings of rich aristocrats, 


and especially by the army of Italy being | 
vited to plunder by Bonaparte. Me-| 
| John Bull is willing to let the three Con- 


chanics who were dishonest presidents of 
sections, were as if fixed in amber by the 
artists who did the embossed pictures for 
the vulgar. 


sorbed the newly enriched class. The 
streets were asafancy ball. Prints of the 


period show women chanting, as amazons, | 
war songs in the streets. ‘“ Bals masqués | 


at Paphos,” are now subjects on ladies’ 
fans. Civilians wearing corkscrew curls, 
and having a mincing air, plot for mon- 
archy. Theatrical costumes are invented 
for old men, who look like Druids. | 
Churches are transformed into temples of | 
sentiment. Josephine Beauharnais be- 
comes a society queen, and intrigues with 
Barras for Louis XVIII. She writes good 


English, an accomplishment that later | 
|vehemence and eloquence, that Lord 


served her in wheedling English agents, 
when Bonaparte was hemmed in at Acre. 
She was a luxurious being. Her scent- 
bottles and pocket-handkerchiefs retained | 


His watch, a plain | 


Those who got rich on plun- | 
der began to fear the return of the Bour- 

bons, and went with a rush to Napoleon. | 
Pleasure and financial speculation ab-| 


her first husband’s coronet until she be- 
came empress of the French. The gay 
world of the Directory flocked to her house 
in the Rue Chantereine. Lucien Bona- 
parte engaged the pictorial journals to 
puff his brother. He came out in their 
cartoons as “ Bonaparte the Clemente,” 
“Bonaparte pointing on a map of Ger- 
many at Rastadt,” “ Bonaparte, Pacifier 
of Europe,” “ Bonaparte contemplating 
the Pyramids,” “ Bonaparte braving the 
plague at Jaffa.” Nobody thought of the 
other generals. Bonaparte is made to 
“question the Sphinx on his destiny.” 
She says, “ Make haste to touch again na- 
tive soil.” Though crushed on the Nile, 
he came back as ifa victor. The Revolu- 


| tionary Museum ends in a show of Impe- 


rial frippery worthy of Tussaud’s, and in 
savage caricatures of Napoleon and Jose- 
phine by Gilray. 

The caricaturist had no conception of 
the physical grace and refinement of Jose- 
phine. He heard of her as a middle-aged 
woman, the mother of two nearly grown-up 
children, and as being twice married, and 
assumed her to be a staringly dressed 
blowzy materfamilias who, though good- 
natured, is puffed up. In Marie Antoi- 
nette’s dressing-room she is quite the 
handmaid who is heirtoher mistress, In 
one of his caricatures, Gilray saw farther 
than most men of his day. Nelson, with 


|a following of Nile crocodiles, Prussia, 


Russia, and Napoleon are busy carving at 
a plum-pudding which represents the 
globe. The other powers scarcely count. 


tinental powers have a free hand if he be 
allowed right of passage in the Mediterra- 
nean, and Egypt as a road to India and to 
undiscovered lands in Africa. ~ 

EMILY CRAWFORD. 


From Murray's Magazine. 
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THE interest aroused by the debates on 
the Corn Laws in 1846 I distinctly re- 
member, though only four years old. 
Every one who came to our house, No. 8 
| Queen Square, Westminster, talked of 


| them, and party feeling ran so high that 


the discussions were fast and furious. 
My mother had a great admiration for Sir 
Robert Peel, and expressed it with such 


Lansdowne, an old friend of ours, said one 
day, “ What a pity, Lucie, that you are 
nota man! I would make you member 
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for Calne—not a Protectionist could 
stand against you.” 

The first journey abroad that I can rec- 
ollect was in August, 1847, when we went 
to join Mr. and Mrs. Austin at Rochefort 
inthe Ardennes. Prince Pierre Buona- 
parte, an old acquaintance of my grand- 
mother’s, was in the same hotel, and when 
introduced to my mother he burst forth, 
“ Mais, Lady Dutf Gordon, vous étes des 
notres, vous étes une Buonaparte,” and, 
taking her hand, led her before a look- 
ing-glass saying, “/ am considered like 
the great emperor, but look at your face, 
madame, it is the image of him.” In fact, 
Prince Pierre and my mother might have 
passed for brother and sister. This was 
curiously ratified in later days. Lord 
Lansdowne had a cast of Napoleon I, 
taken after death, and whenever my 
mother went to Bowood he covered it up, 
saying the likeness between a_ beautiful 
living woman and the cast of a dead face 
was too painful. 

We spent some days at Dinant-sur- 
Meuse, a quaint, old-fashioned town, 
whence we drove in a country char-A-banc 
to the grottoes of Han. I have never for- 


gotten that visit; it seemed as though we 
walked miles underground in narrow wind- 
ing passages, which led into vast halls 


with stalactites hanging like great chan- 
deliers from the roof. One cave was 
immense; the torches held by our guides 
7 lit up the small angle where we stood, 
and one man ran forward and far away up 
some steep, winding path on the side of 
the cave, shouting as he ascended, till his 
voice grew quite faint and his torch was 
almost invisible. Now and then we went 
along the banks of the river which winds | 
through these underground grottoes, and | 
then we got into a boat and were rowed 
along on the dark waters until we saw a 
faint glimmer of light far ahead, and at 
last came out into the bright sunlight and 


heard the birds singing. It was rather 
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to dine down-stairs and to invite the 
| guests, Few children could boast of such 
| an array of friends ; this one included Mrs, 
| Norton, Lord Lansdowne, Tom Taylor, 
| Richard Doyle, C. J. Bayley, and Thack- 
|eray, who gave me an oyster, declaring it 
was like cabinet pudding. But I turned 
the tables on him, for I liked it so much 
that I insisted, as queen of the day, on 
having more. I still possess a sketch he 
made for the frontispiece of “ Pendennis " 
while I was sitting on his knee, Thack- 
eray often dropped in to dinner, generally 
announcing himself beforehand in some 
funny way. 
A nice leg of mutton, my Lucie, 
I pray thee have ready for me; 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 
For no better meat can there be — 


was one of his missives. 

My sixth birthday (in the eventful year 
1848) passed almost unnoticed, to my 
chagrin. My grandmother, Mrs. Austin, 
had arrived from Paris and was staying 
with us. She was greatly alarmed about 
her French friends, particularly the Gui- 
zots, and every hour brought worse news. 
My birthday was celebrated by barricades, 
bloodshed, the falling of a throne, and the 
flight of a king, instead of by a dinner with 
Tom Taylor as toastmaster; an office he 
filled for many consecutive years to every 
one’s amusement and delight. 

The French royal family arrived in 
England by driblets, and as soon as M. 
Guizot came to London with his two 
daughters, they dined in Queen Square. 
He often told me afterwards what a haven 
of rest our house seemed, and how my 
mother, sé delle et si. aimadle, gave him a 
real diner de famille. 

I had heard so much of the prime minis- 
ter of France from my grandmother that I 
expected to see a magnificent man covered 
with wounds and blood, and to this day | 
remember my disappointment at the ap- 





gruesome, but very impressive, and when | 
I recounted our visit to the cavern of Han 
to my small friends in London, they would 
not believe me, and said it was only one | 
of my fairy-tales, but a dull one, because 
there was no queen in the story. 
Thackeray was a constant visitor in 
Queen Square and a great favorite of 
mine, though he played me a trick on my 
fifth birthday which remained a standing 
joke between him and the “ young revolu- 
tionist,” as he afterwards used to call me, 
because I was born on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. My birthdays were always cele- 
brated by a dinner, when I was allowed 


pearance of a small, neatly dressed gen- 
tleman, with rather cold manners; very 
much like other people. 

The revolution in France gave an imme- 
diate impulse to the Chartist agitation in 
England, and several people we knew left 
London early in April owing to the wild 
reports which had been spread. My 
father’s answer to all alarmists was, “ the 
|duke will see to everything ;” while my 
mother smiled and said, “my men will 
look after me.” She often went to the 
workshops, at Bow; of our old friend W. 
Bridges Adams, where she helped to start 
a library, and sometimes attended meet- 
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ings and discussed politics with the men, 
who adored her and always called her 
“ Our Lady.” I can see now the scene in 
our long dining-room on the evening of the 
ninth of April, 1848. Forty stalwart work- 
ing-men sitting close round the table, 
eating cold beef and bread, while they 
cheered Tom Taylor’s speeches and toasts 
to the echo, When my mother at last 
made a speech winding up by calling the 
men her “ Gordon Volunteers,” such a hip, 
hip, hurrah! resounded, that the Hawes, 
who lived opposite, were startled. My fa- 
ther had been sworn a special constable 
and was out patrolling the streets ; he only 
returned after midnight and was greeted 
with real affection by “ My lady’s men.” 
The only visitor at Queen Square I cor 
lially disliked was Mr. Carlyle; he was 
really better acquainted with my grand- 
mother, Mrs, Austin, than with my par- 
nts, and came but seldom. One afternoon 
my mother had a discussion with him on 
German literature, and her extraordinary 
eloquence and fire prevailing, Carlyle lost 
his temper, and burst forth in his Scotch 
tongue, “ You’re just a windbag, Lucie, 
you’re just a windbag.” I had been lis- 


tening with all my ears, and conceiving 
him to be very rude, interrupted him, 
saying, ““A7y papa always says men should 


be civil to women,” for which pert remark 
| got a scolding from my mother. But 
Mr. Carlyle was not offended, and turning 
to her said, “ Lucie, that child of yours 
has an eye for an inference.” I do not 
remember seeing him again until about 
1858, when we were living at Esher, and 
I spent a few weeks in London with my 
cousins Mr. and Mrs, Henry Reeve. We 
used to meet Mr. Carlyle in Rotten Row, 
and I rather dreaded having to ride with 
him. One day his felt wideawake blew 
off, and a laboring man picked it up and 
ran after us. Mr. Carlyle, instead of 
giving him sixpence, as I expected, merely 
said, “ Thankye, my man; you can just 
say you’ve picked up the hat of Thomas 
Carlyle.” 

My father and mother often went to the 
Sunday breakfasts given by Mr. Rogers 
at his house in St. James’s Place, and he 
always requested that his “ baby-love,” as 
he called me, should be brought later for 
dessert. A great treat it was, for the old 
poet kept a bunch of grapes in the side- 
board, which I ate, perched on a chair and 
two sofa cushions by his side. I wish I 





could recollect the talk that charmed me, 
young as I was, so much, that the highest | 
praise I could think of for a grand Twelfth- | 
night party at Baroness Lionel de Roths- | 
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child’s was, “ it is a/most as nice as Mr. 
Rogers’s breakfasts.” The conversation 
one morning turned on fame, and Mr. 
Rogers related how he was once dining 
at Pope’s villa at Twickenham, with Byron 
and Moore, when the same subject was 
discussed. Singing was heard in the dis- 
tance, and presently a boat full of people 
floated past. They were singing “Love’s 
Young Dream.” Byron put his hand on 
Moore’s shoulder, saying, “ There, shat 
is fame.” 

The old poet told me to be-sure and get 
up early, like a good little girl, to see the 
sun rise, and to look at the sunset before I 
went to bed, and then perhaps some day 
I should write poetry. “ Prose you will 
certainly write well,” he added, “it’s in 
your blood,” an expression which puzzled 
me extremely. Seeing me staring into 
vacancy, a trick I inherited from my 
mother, he patted me on the head and 
asked me what I was thinking about. 
“Which is the most beautiful, mamma or 
Aunt Carry,” I answered. “ Ah! baby- 
love, that would puzzle older heads than 
yours,” said he, chuckling. Mrs. Norton 
was always “ Aunt Carry ” tome, although 
there was no relationship. She was a 
most intimate friend of my parents, and 
her glorious beauty and deep, rich voice 
had an extraordinary fascination for me, 
even as a baby. 

My mother’s gift for taming animals 
had been used on a small mouse which 
lived behind the wainscot in the drawing- 
room. He came out regularly every even- 
ing about dusk for a biscuit, which he 
nibbled from her hand, scrambling up into 
her lap before the fire. It was my great 
delight to watch him, and one evening, 
when sitting motionless on a footstool 
to see mousey, I saw my mother’s large 
eyes suddenly dilate as she exclaimed, 
“ My dear Eothen,* what, are you back!” 
She forgot all about the pet mouse, which 
scurried away to its hole as she rose. 
I had seen nothing; but my mother 
declared that Kinglake had come into the 
back drawing-room, which was divided by 
an archway and heavy, red, looped-up cur- 
tains from the room we were in, and had 
walked across. The faithful black boy 
Hassan was summoned; he declared that 
the door-bell had not rung, and that no 
one could have entered the house with- 
out his knowledge, as he was laying the 
table for dinner down-stairs and that the 
door into the hall was open. My mother 
was not satisfied, and lit the candles for 


* A. W. Kinglake. 
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us to go into the next room, where there 
was no one. 


from his Eastern travels, my mother and 
he compared notes, but there was no 
adventure to account for his wraith thus 
unceremoniously disturbing the supper 
of the poor little mouse. “ Ah, Eothen,” 
we often said, “ you spoiled a good ghost 
story by coming back with your full com- 
plement of armsand legs.” It took several 
evenings of patient coaxing to persuade 
my mother’s wee pet to come up on her 
lap again for his biscuit. 

The summer of 1849 we spent at Wey- 
bridge, where the Austins had rented a 
cottage, or rather two cottages with com- 
municating doors, from Sir John Easthope. 
August will always be a “ red-letter ” month 
to me, for my grandmother’s devoted 
friend, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, came 
from Paris to pay her a visit, and adopted 
me as his “ petite niece ” from that time. 

I well remember Mrs. Austin saying 
she now felt how old she was, as her 
grandchild had quite monopolized “ dear 
St. Hilaire,” who played at ball with little 
Janet in the garden instead of talking 
philosophy. 

Another visitor at Weybridge who im- 
pressed me deeply was M. de Haxthausen. 
Not because he was, as my grandmother 
said, “‘one of the most remarkable and 
interesting men I ever met with, whose 
knowledge of Russia and the East is 
unequalled in extent and depth,”* but 
because he told me wild fairy-tales, and 
declared his life and fortune were inti- 
mately connected with a little silk bag he 
wore suspended round his neck by a gold 
chain. This contained the crown of the 
queen ofthe serpents, and he gave me a 
thrilling description of his fight in a burn- 
ing eastern gully with the serpent queen. 
“ She called her subjects to aid her with a 
shrill hissing, and the earth became alive 
with snakes. But I killed, and I killed, 
and then I ran away with my treasure, fol- 
lowed by a mass of gliding, wriggling crea- 
tures, for whoever possesses this crown 
becomes ruler of all the serpents.” My 
mother with some difficulty persuaded 
M. de Haxthausen to show the crown, 
which was enclosed in a small gold box 
inside the silk bag. It looked like a min- 
iature crown made of dark amber, and a 
doctor who happened to be present de- 
clared, after careful examination, that it 
was undoubtedly a bony excrescence from 


* Three Generations of Englishwomen, vol. i., p. | 
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The hour and minute was | 
written down, and when Kinglake returned | 
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a snake, and very probably off the head, 
M. de Haxthausen was evidently uneasy 
until his queer necklace was restored, and 
he said he had not taken the serpent’s 
crown out of its golden box for over twenty 
years. 

While staying with us in London my 
grandmother took me to see “ The His. 
torian,” as every one called Mr, Grote, 
and I shall never forget how awestruck | 
was when the stately, courteous old gen- 
tleman, on being told “here is my little 
Janet,” took my hand in both his, and 
bending down said, “I am indeed de. 
lighted at making the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Austin’s granddaughter and of Lu. 
cie’s daughter.” Mrs. Grote (I always 
knew her as Grota) was not nearly so 
alarming, though I got into dreadful dis- 
grace one day, when she showed me her 
portrait as a girl, and I refused to believe 


| it had ever been intended for her. 


Sometimes I went to see Mrs. Opie, 
whom I called “ Rainbow Grandmother,” 
and invented fairy-tales about, in which 
sunlight and rainbows played a great part. 
Years afterwards, whenever I remembered 
the charming, soft-mannered old lady, | 
had a dim notion of curious rays of light 
flashing about her room, and it was not 
until I read_ Miss Brightwell’s “ Memoir 
of Mrs. Opie” last year, that I found out 
that she had a love for prisms, and under- 
stood why I had associated her with rain- 
bows. 

Mr. Babbage took me one day to see his 
calculating machine, and was mightily 
amused at my emphaticapproval. I never 
could do my sums, and asked him to give 
itto me. Healso showed me a wonderful 
automaton figure, made, if I recollect right, 
of silver. He called it his wife, and I was 
rather afraid of the silent lady, as she 
moved her arms and head in a graceful 
but rather weird fashion. Mr. Babbage 
generally looked so sad, that I remember, 
when my grandmother was telling me the 
story of + gag I exclaimed, “ Why, 
it is just like Mr. Babbage and his wife.” 
My parents and he quite agreed on one 
subject —dislike of music—which my 
father always described as “a noise which 
prevents conversation.” 

The vision of a golden age of peace and 
goodwill which was to be the outcome of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, was rudely 
dispelled by the news, in December, of 
the coup d'état. M. B. St. Hilaire, with 
many of -his colleagues, were imprisoned 
in Mazas for signing an act proclaiming the 
fall of the president, and for some days we 
were in great anxiety for our friend, /hon- 
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néte homme de la France, as he was 
called. He had at first really believed in 
Louis Napoleon, and taken his protesta- 
tions of fidelity to the republic au sérieux. 
My grandfather was deeply affected by the 
news from France, and I recollect finding 
Mr. Hallam at Weybridge one day when 
we rode over to hear whether any letters 
had come from Paris, and sitting awe- 
struck and breathless listening to Mr. 
Austin’s vehement denunciation of the 
prince president. 

1852 began sadly enough. In January 
the West India mail steamer Amazon was 
burnt atsea, and on board was my parent’s 
friend, Elliot Warburton, who stood by the 
captain to the last, and died with him. 
Years afterwards we received a portrait of 
my mother as a girl which Elliot Warbur- 
ton had-with him, and which he consigned 
toa woman whom he helped to get into a 
boat off the burning ship, with strict in- 
junctions to send it to Sir Alex. Duff Gor- 
She forgot the name, and it was not 

rear of my mother’s death (1869) 
that my father received the little picture 
by post with many excuses. Some one 
n the West Indies had recognized it and 
given the woman my father’s name and 
acaress. 

Soon after the disaster of the Amazon 


aon. 


came that of the Birkenhead, which sent 


thrill of horror, mingled with pride, 
through the whole nation. A regiment of 
young soldiers stood quietly at arms on 
the deck of the sinking ship while the 
women and children were being lowered 
into the boats. The latter were all saved, 
while the ship sank with her cargo of he- 
roes. People talk of Greek and Roman 
heroism, but never.was anything so mag- 
nificent as those men facing a horrible 
death in perfectly cold blood. Any one 
can be brave when excited, but to stand 
still and calmly go down ina sea swarm- 
ing with sharks is one of the most sublime 
nstances of devotion to duty ever wit- 
nessed, 

On September 14th of the same year 
England lost the greatest of her sons. 
The Duke of Wellington died at Walmer 
Castle, aged eighty-four. People seemed 
to think he would live forever, and the 
mpression caused by the news of his 
death was profound and general. The 
marvellous simplicity of his character, his 
unswerving truthfulness and high sense 
of duty, his loyalty to the crown and 
devotion to his country, gave a sense of 
security to the nation which was made 
manifest at the time of the Chartist riots. 
My father’s saying, “ The duke will see to 
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| everything,” exactly represented the pop- 
| ular sense of trust in the great duke. 

I saw his funeral from the balcony of 
the house of my cousin, Sir E. Antrobus, 
in Piccadilly, and the dead silence of the 
enormous crowd was extraordinarily im- 
pressive. Every regiment in the service 
was represented, and the slow tramp, 
tramp, of the troops, keeping time to the 
wail of Beethoven’s funeral march, be- 
came almost oppressive in the perfect 
stillness. 

My grandmother, who had.a great ad- 





|miration and liking for Mr. Gladstone, 


with whom she had been in correspond- 
ence about education, went to London to 
hear his speech on the budget on April 
8th, 1853. She told me that some days 
after, Lord Brougham called on her and 


|said he had never put his foot in the 


House since he had “ceased to be its 
master ”’ (z.¢., become a peer), till that even- 
ing. “Gladstone’s speech,” added he, 
“ was magnificent ; so fine, that I sat down, 
on returning home at four in the morning, 
and wrote to express my admiration to Mr. 
Gladstone. I took it out to the post my- 
self before going to bed.” He said that 





Lord Monteagle was sitting behind him, 


}and worried him so by leaning forward 


and speaking to him, that “I hushed him 
down.” 

The garden of our house at Esher sloped 
up to the palings of Claremont Park, whose 
magnificent beeches shaded the higher 
walk. On the lawn stood an enormous 
mulberry-tree which I was always climb- 
ing, and on one of whose boughs I was 
sitting when Lord Somers appeared one 
Saturday afternoon, bringing Mr. A. H. 
Layard with him, who was to become one 
of my best and truest friends. “Come 
down directly, Janet,” cried Lord Somers, 
“here is the man who dug up those big 


| beasts you saw in the museum, and his 
|name is Mr, Bull.” 


Mr. Layard accepted 
his nickname with a good grace, and for 
years all his youthful and many old ad- 
mirers and friends, and he had many, 
never called him anything else. 

In 1853, when public opinion was roused 
to fever-heat against Russia, he often came 
to Esher, and so did Lord Clanricarde. 
My mother occasionally went to stay at 
Lansdowne House to hear the debates, 
and nothing was talked of but the Eastern 
question. Loud were the lamentations 
about the weakness of Lord Aberdeen, 
and the bad temper of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. Mowbray Morris, who was an 





old schoolfellow of my mother’s (at Dr. 


| Biker’s at Hampstead), and came to us for 
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a Sunday holiday when he could leave 
the Zimes office, declared that Lord Aber- 
deen would not go to war, and that he had 
told Delane so. Lord Clanricarde feared 
he would drift into the very thing he 
wished to avoid, and maintained that the 
language held by Lord Aberdeen was cal- 
culated to encourage the czar to reject all 
attempts at a settlement. He was unfor- 
tunately right, and war was declared in 
March the following year. 

My mother often went to Bowood, and 
used to tell a good story against our old 
friend, Mr. Nassau Senior. Once when 
she was there with the Seniors and a large 
party, Tommy Moore, who lived near and 
was a frequent visitor, was prevailed upon 
to sing. All prepared to listen to the 
charming performance, save Mr. Senior, 
who sat down at a small writing-table and 
began to write with a quill pen upon Lord 
Lansdowne’s very ribbed paper. He was 
compiling a paper on statistics, or some- 
thing of that sort. Moore began, but his 
singing was rendered impossible by the 
persistent scratch — scratch, and he 
turned round to see who caused the odi- 
ous noise. Mr. Senior looked up, and 
said innocently, “Ob, you don’t disturb 
me I assure you; pray go on, I rather 
like it.” This caused an outburst of 
laughter absolutely puzzling to the un- 
conscious statistician. 

Apropos of noises, M. Vivier’s public 
career in London was put an end to un- 
wittingly by the late Lord Houghton. 
After endless tronble, Vivier had been 
persuaded to give some of his inimitable 
performances in London, for money. At 
the first one he was just launched, when 
Lord Houghton blew his nose (a war- 
trumpet, as friends will remember). This 
so unnerved Vivier that he could not go 
on, and he threw up all his engagements. 
“Ah,” he would say, “les Anglais ont 
des nez terribles, cél& vous fait l’effet du 
jugement dernier.” 

Vivier was first brought to Esher to 
spend an afternoon by Fom Taylor, and 
after a few hours he declared we were such 
delightful people that he would, with our 
permission, remain some days. He stayed 
nearly three weeks (my father lending him 
shirts), and made us all ill with laughing. 
One of his “ farces ” was to blow his nose 
and then imitate the sharp ringing of a 
bell. Then looking up innocently at the 
astonished faces round, he would apglo- 
getically say, “ Ah, pardon, j’ai oublié de 
vous avertir, c’est une maladie héréditaire 
dans ma famille.” Among other and man- 
ifold accomplishments he was a wonderful 


| ventriloquist. Without knowing a word 
| of any language save his own, he imitated 
| conversations between German students, 
| Italian patriots, or English hommes sé. 
| rieux, which were funnier than anything 
I ever heard. Thenhis stories! He soon 
discovered that “la petite Jeanne,” as he 
called me, loved fairy-tales, and he would 
lie on the floor under the table and talk by 
the hour about frogs, serpents, birds, flow- 
ers, and fairies, The power Vivier had 
over animals was quite extraordinary. 
While at Esher he took a young starling 
out of the nest, and shutting himself up in 
his room for two hours, brought down the 
bird perfectly tame and obedient, jumping 
from one hand to the other, or on to his 
head, at the word of command. He gave 
“ Dick ’’ to me when he left, and I kept 
him as a pet for several years. On his 
return to Paris he took away a bantam 
cock of mine in an old hat-box some one 
had left behind at Esher. At Boulogne 
the custom-house officer naturally desired 
to know what the hat-box contained, and 
Vivier handed it to him, gravely asking, 
“ Monsieur, a-t-il fait son testament?” 
The man nervously and angrily asked 
why, and he explained that he was carry- 
ing a most venomous snake to a friend. 
The officia. 'soked very cross, and curtly 
said, “ Passez, monsieur.” 

Vivier did not bring his famous French 
horn to Esher, and I never heard him 
play it, but his singing (without much 
voice) was quite enchanting, and as Lord 
Lansdowne had given me, to my father’s 
despair, a fine Erard grand piano, we had 
much music. 

Mrs. Nassau Senior, “dear Jeanie,” as 
she was to all who knew her, used some- 
times to come to the Gordon Arms at 
Esher. She was like a ray of sunshine with 
her crinkly golden hair, her bright face, 
and her ringing laughter. Even my father 
admired her singing, ** because one could 
make out what it was all about.” Few 
people who met her in society, where she 
shone, had any idea of the amount of 
clear, practical good sense she possessed, 
united with such perfect sweetness and 
goodness. She was the only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, and her old home, 
Donnington Priory, is described in her 
brother T. Hughes’s well-known book, 
“ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” Mrs, Senior 
was the first woman appointed an inspector 
of the Local Government Board, and she 
wrote an admirable report on Female 
Pauper Schools. Her early death in 
March, 1877, aged forty-eight, was a deep 
grief to her many friends and to the poor 
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pauper children, who, as she declared in | 
her report, wanted “ more mothering.” 

On the 5th of March, 1855, our cousin | 
Sir George C. Lewis succeeded Mr. Glad- 
stone as chancellor of the exchequer, and 
named my father his private secretary. A 
pleasant change from being a senior clerk 
o the Treasury, and a place my father 
vas well fitted for, as his manners were so 
yurteous and kind. George used to say 
whenever he had to say mo to anybody, he 
made Alexander do it, and the people went 
away quite pleased, 

Louis Napoleon came back to London 
as emperor,in April, 1855, bringing the 
empress Eugénie, whom many had known 
and admired some years before as Mlle. 
le Montijo. Their reception was good, 
but not enthusiastic, and the emperor 
struck me as smaller and meaner looking 
than he had done when, as a poor pre- 
tender to the throne of France, he used to 
come to Queen Square. Every one spoke 
of the beauty sal grace of the empress, 
but added that her manners and “air” 
ould not be compared with those of our 
queen. Lord Lansdowne said that the 
former was evidently not quite at her 
ase, and at dinner showed her nervous- 
ness by crumbling all her bread. One was 
a queen, the other a very pretty woman 


trying to be one. 

On the 18th of May I went with my 
father to see the queen give medals to the 
avalided officers and men from the Cri- 


mea. It was real queen’s weather, and 
most beautiful and touching sight I 
ever beheld. A platform had been raised 
on the Parade in front of the Horse 
Guards for her Majesty, who handed a 
medal to every mamas he passed. Many 
had lost an arm, others were on crutches, 
and when Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who 
had lost both feet, was wheeled past in a 
bath-chair and the queen came down the 
steps to give him the medal, something 
very like a sob echoed through the vast 
crowd. A few weeks later died the gal- 
lant and honorable Lord Raglan, lamented 
by all who had known him. Seldom has 
an Englishman attained to such a position 
among French soldiers. I remember MM. 
Guizot, St. Hilaire, and others sending 
my grandmother, Mrs. Austin, many ex- 
tracts from letters of French private sol- 
liers for Lord Ellesmere, who wanted 
them for some speech or article he was 
reparing. All spoke of his courage and 
his coolness under fire ; many of his gentle- 
ness and kindness; and the expression 





“c’était un gentilhomme ” often occurred. 
Late in June we heard with great 
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uneasiness of the failure of Messrs. Paul 


|and Strahan, for we knew that Mrs. Gore 


had absolute confidence in one of the 
partners of the bank, and that all the 
money she had made was in it. Her 
daughter (who married Lord E. Thynne), 
brilliant, fascinating Cissy, who sang 
French songs better than any one, rode 
like a bird, and danced like a fairy, often 
came to Esher. She appeared once with 
two enormous deerhounds, who celebrated 
their arrival by making a raid into the 
kitchen. They knocked down the cook, 
and seized a saddle of mutton which was 
roasting before the fire, with which they 
tore down the village street followed by 
Cissy’s groom, shouting, “ Hi, I say, that’s 
milady’s mutton!” Mrs. Gore (who was 
very fat) and her daughter used to be de- 
scribed as “ Plenty and no waste ” (waist), 
for Cissy had a beautiful figure with a 
wonderfully small waist. Her fun and 
charm of voice and manner were quite 
irresistible. 

When staying once with Mrs. Norton 
in London she took me one day to buy 
some plaster casts for a niece of hers 
to draw from; the man, after showing us 
many arms, hands, ears, etc., held up a 
very beautifully shaped nose. “ There, 
ma’am, I can safely recommend ¢hazs, it’s 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s nose, and hartists 
do buy a lot on ’em, it’s very popular.” 
Sitting in the brougham by Mrs. Nor- 
ton, with full opportunity for admiring 
her wonderfully beautiful profile, I did 
not wonder that the cast of her delicate 
and perfect nose should be in request. 
She was always boundlessly kind to me, 
and I found her conversation more agree- 
able and more brilliant when she was alone 
with us, or quite en petite comité, than 
when there were many people, when she 
sometimes posed and seemed to try to 
startle her hearers. No one could tella 
story better, and then it gained so much 
by being told in that beautiful, rich, low- 
toned voice. I often hear Mrs. Nor 
ton’s hair described as blue-black — quite 
a mistake. One of her great beauties was 
the harmony between her very dark brown 
hair, velvet brown eyes, and rich brunette 
complexion. Her sister, Lady Dufferin 
(afterwards Lady Gifford), also very hand- 
some, was delightful company and full of 
esprit. One day my mother asked, “ Well, 
Helen, when are you going to Highgate?” 
Modestly casting down her eyes she said, 
“ As soon, my dear, as Pricey has cleared 
the garden of a// the cock robins.” (Her 
husband was rather jealous.) No one else 
would have said on hearing many shoes 
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being cleaned outside her cabin door on 
a rough passage across the Irish Channel, 
and in the intervals of sea-sickness, ‘“‘ Oh, 
my dear Carry, there must be centipedes 
on board!” 

In 1857 government was beaten on a 
motion of Mr. Cobden’s about the Chinese 
war, supported by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, and Sir J. 
Graham. Parliament was dissolved, with 
the result that the country declared for 
Lord Palmerston and a war policy, and 
that Messrs, Cobden, Bright, Milner, Gib- 
son, and Fox, lost their seats. It was 
very funny to hear Lord Palmerston 
talked of as “The Man of God,” and 
“The Christian Premier,” by the Low 
Church people, whose approbation he had 
gained by appointing several evangelical 
bishops (under the influence of Lord 
Shaftesbury). News of the conclusion 
of the war with Persia also came just in 
time to be made use of on the hustings. 
* Just old Pam’s luck,” one heard perpet- 
ually. 

The extraordinary heat of the summer 
of that year was attributed to an approach- 
ing great comet, which, however, never 
appeared. Considerable alarm was ex- 
cited by a report that the comet would 
collide with our world and smash it. One 


old lady in the village made her will in 
anticipation of the awful event, though 
who was to be left to inherit her cottage, 
fat pony, and two old spaniels did not 


seem quite clear, She had quite made 
up her mind that they would be safe. 
From India news came fast, and bad 
it was. We heard of the fall of Delhi, 
and the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, one 
of our many great Indian soldiers, who 
died from wounds caused by the bursting 
of a shell, and dictated his own epitaph on 
his death-bed. “ Here lies Sir H. 
rence, who tried to do his duty.” The 
world will say, “Ay, and did it, too.” 
There was the awful massacre at Cawn- 
re, which made strong men weep with 
cae and fury. There was, too, the 
march of the gallant General Havelock 
on Lucknow, when Sir James Outram, 
who had been named chief commissioner 
of Oude, with full civil and military 
power, joined him with reinforcements, 
and, like the generous, splendid man he 
was, declared he would accompany him 
in his civil capacity only, placing himself 
as a volunteer at his disposal. Years 
afterwards, when Sir James came to 


J. Law-| 
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difficulty I made him talk about Lucknow, 
and how his fine face lit up and his glori. 
ous eagle eyes used to flash when he told 
of how Sir Colin came to the rescue! For 
Havelock had taken the city, saving the 
women and children from a fate worse 


| than death, only to be besieged in his turn. 


Alas! soon after his name also was in. 
scribed on the lengthening roll of gallant 
and able men who “did their duty ” and 
laid down their lives for England. 

My father came back from the queen's 
ball on the 11th of July, full of the beauty 
of a fair Italian, the Contessa Castiglione. 
She excited great curiosity, as she was 
supposed to occupy a high place in the 
affections of Napoleon III. A sort of 
tournament of beauty was held at Holland 
House, patriotic Englishmen declaring 
that there were many women handsomer 
than Mme. Castiglione in London society. 
At Lady Holland’s “tea” strife ran high 
as to the relative merits of the beautiful 
Italian, of Lady Waterford, Lady Mary 
Craven, Miss Brandling, Lady Somers, 
Lady Duff Gordon, and others whom | 
have forgotten. But all joined in saying 
that her little boy was guitfe the most 
lovely creature that had ever been seen. 

In the autumn our house at Esher was 
let to Mr. Charles Buxton for three 
months; and we went to Paris, chiefly in 
order that I might learn French. M. B. 
St. Hilaire had not forgotten “la petite 
Janet,” and was terribly put out at my 
methodless way of learning a language. 

He wanted to “ ground me in grammar,” 
and forbade novels, having a desire to 
make me une femme sérieuse. His ex- 
hortations were delivered in such beautiful 
French, that I declared he should be my 
grammar, and between M. St. Hilaire, who 
to this day writes to his “petite niece 
Janet” with the accumulated affection 
borne to three generations, and my other 
mentor, M. Victor Cousin, I soon learnt 
enough French to take the keenest delight 
in my frequent visits to the Sorbonne. 
Here the dear old philosopher (Cousin) 
would talk to me by the hour about his 
beautiful ladies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, particularly Mme. de Longueville, 
until it seemed I knew them personally. 
He would never call me Janette, saying 
that was ua nom de paysanne; 1 was 
“ Jeanne,” and I think he rather took my 
side against M. St. Hilaire as regarding 
novels and light literature, for I remember 
one day he gave me “ La petite Fadette” 


Egypt shortly before his death, I had the | to read “for style,” and then, St. Hilaire 


honor and privilege of knowing him and 
seeing him nearly every day. With great 


coming in, he capped it with his owe vol- 
ume, “ Du Vrai, Du Beau, et Du Bien, 
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“to please our Aristotelian.” No words 
can do justice to the charm and brilliancy 
of his talk ; 
he swept one away like a strong river. 
Then his voice was peculiarly sweet, and 
he managed itto perfection. His was not 
perhaps a regularly handsome face, but it 


was fine and striking, and his hazel eyes | 


were marvellous, now flashing and com- 
manding, then soft and caressing, partic- 
larly when he mentioned his grande et 
belle dame, Mme. de Longueville. 

MM. A. de Vigny, Mignet, Léon de 
Wailly, whose clever novel “Stella and |} 
Vanessa” my mother had translated, and 


others often came to see us in the Rue} 


Chaillot, but my especial playfellow and 
friend, besides my two old philosophers, 
was Fletcher, Mrs. Norton's eldest son, 
who was a secretary of the embassy in 
Paris. I suppose my passionate admira-| 
tion of his mother amused and touched | 
him; anyhow, he was very kind to me, | 
and one of the greatest sorrows | can rec- 
llect was the death of handsome, grace- 
ful, accomplished Fletcher Norton. 

While in Paris, we heard that Mr. 
Macaulay had been made a peer, and Lord 
Lansdowne wrote t6 my mother to say he 
id declined a dukedom, adding he had 
been much touched and gratified by the 
many congratulations he had received on 
the proposed honor. Certainly no one 
merited a public recognition of long and 
valuable services to his country more 
than he, who 


Stepped into the Senate from the school, 
As great men’s sons did in his early days, 
; ‘utting the College exercise away, 

To take the helm of empire and the rule, — 


as Tom Taylor aptly wrote in his true and 
touching “In Memoriam” verses in 
Punch in 1868. 

Lord Lansdowne told me he was called 
the “dancing chancellor” when, as Lord 
Henry Petty, he joined the ministry of 
“all the talents, wisdom and ability,” as 
chancellor of the exchequer at twenty-six. 
Ever kind, ever fair and tolerant, smooth- 
ing all difficulties by his suave and courte- 


ous speeches and manner, which yet had | 
| 


an undercurrent of strong will and com- 
mand, no one could know the dear old 
marquess without loving and revering | 
him. None will ever know the many acts | 


fresh, incisive, and vivacious, | 


downe House. He had taken me into the 
drawing-room to see some picture, and on 
crossing the hall to return to his study we 
found a shabbily dressed man sitting on a 
bench near the door. He came forward 
| and shook hands with Lord Lansdowne, 
| who greeted him with effusion, to the dise 
may of a young footman, who, seeing his 
| shabbiness, had told him to sit down, as 
| My Lord was engaged,” and had not 
| announced him. I forget who the gentle- 
man was, but I am sure no shabbily 
| dressed person was ever kept waiting by 
| any servant in Lansdowne House again. 

While we were in Paris the emperor, to 
whose credit it must be said that he never 
forgot any one who had been kind to him 

as Prince Louis Napoleon in London, sent 

| several times to place a carriage at my 
|mother’s disposal, which she refused. 
| Elliot Warburton had introduced the 
| prince to my parents when we lived in 
| Queen Square, and he used to drop in to 
| dinner occasionally, but none of us liked 
the silent, watchful man, and at Esher we 
had learnt to know and love the Orléans 
family. Besides, our dear St. Hilaire 
would have been much hurt had we ac- 
cepted any favor from the emperor, of 
whom he used to speak with infinite scorn 
as ce monsicur, mingled with sorrow at 
the demoralization he and his surround- 
ings were introducing into France. 

On our return to Esher in November 
we found Claremont plunged in deep sor- 
| row. The Duchesse de Nemours had 
given birth to a daughter and was well 
enough to get up after a fortnight. Her 
| maid was brushing her beautiful long fair 
| hair, and the duke came in to say good-bye 
| before going out to ride with his sons. 
Before he had gone two hundred yards 
from the house she suddenly cried, “ Je me 
meurs,” and was dead before her husband 
could reach her room. She was the ray of 
sunshine in that dull house, and the duke 
aged ten years after her death, and never 
lost the look of melancholy that settled on 
his face on that sad November day. 








From The Leisure Hour. 
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On Whit-Sunday, 1876, there occurred 


of generosity and kindness done by him | in a fair palace overlooking the Bosphorus 
in so charming a manner that he would | one of those romantic tragedies which 
almost make it appear as though a favor | are but too common in the history of the 
was being conferred on him by accepting | Crescent, What happened exactly will 
his aid. The only time I ever saw him | perchance never be known, since truth 
angry was once when staying at Lans- | and news are as carefully hushed up in 
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Turkey as they are propagated in more 
civilized lands, and the mystery may never 
be solved whether Abdil Aziz committed 
suicide or was assassinated, The proba- 
bilities, however, all point to the suspicion 
of foul play. A palace plot is no uncom- 
mon thing in the Ottoman Empire and in 
the history of its rulers. Certain itis that 
the ex-sultan was found dead in his room, 
with a mortal gash in his arm, five days 
after he had been deposed, on the plea of 
insanity, to make way for his nephew, 
Sultan Mourad V. It is beyond question 
that the monarch was broken in health 
and mind, and that hence he was not able 
to resist with sufficient energy the Musco- 
vite pressure brought to bear upon him, 
and which threatened to degrade Turkey 
into the position of a Russian province. 
That he was mad enough to commit sui- 
cide is by no means proved. But his 
deposition was a political necessity, and 
hence insanity was urged as a plea to 
make the act plausible to the world at 
large. It was hoped that Mourad would 
prove awise ruler. He had not been many 
weeks upon the throne when it became 
evident that he, too, was a man unable to 
meet the heavy strain which had to be 
borne by a Turkish sovereign in those 
difficult times. The ministers therefore 


resolved that this ruler, too, must be de- 
posed, and with the consent of the Sheik- 
ul-Islam, the spiritual head of the Faith, 


Sultan Mourad also was 
crowned. 

It was then decided in council to offer 
the vacant post to the younger brother of 
Mourad — Abdul Hamid — with the re- 
quest that in the interests of the empire he 
would ascend the throne of Turkey, and 
be girt with the sword of Othman. The 
offer was by no means welcome to the man 
to whom it was made. Abdul Hamid had 
lived for years in retirement; he was not 
ambitious, and he had no desire to ex- 
change his seclusion for a thorny sceptre. 
He urged that his brother should be ac- 
corded a further trial, that his incapacity 
to rule should be further proved. Whenat 
last this was placed beyond doubt, reluc- 
tantly he yielded to the appeal made to 
him, and on the 31st of August, 1876, 
ascended the throne of his fathers, to 
become one of the best sovereigns that 
had long ruled the Empire of the Cres- 
cent. 

Abdul Hamid, whose name means Ser- 
vant of the Praiseworthy, was born in 
1842, the son of a Circassian, who died 
shortly after the birth of her babe. The 
child’s education was consequently en- 


quietly un- 
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trusted to another wife of Abdul Medaid, 
herself childless, She wasa wise, upright 
woman, who devoted herself with love to 
the motherless boy, and who guarded him 
with the most cinder, judicious care. His 
first master was the court mollah, Mustafa 
Efendi, and his later tutor Kemal Efendi, 
the latter a man of European culture, who 
gave him a good Oriental education, com- 
bined with Occidental ideas. The boy 
learned Arabic and Persian, and studied 
history and geography with zeal and in- 
terest. But in all European languages, 
and above all in French, he made little 
progress, so that even to-day he under- 
stands them but indifferently, and does 
not speak them at all. It is this that 
renders the intercourse of Europeans so 
difficult with him. From his babyhood 
he evinced signs of a weakly constitution, 
and was noted for his timidity and shy- 
ness. But all the more remarkable were 
his thoughtful bearing and his shrewdness 
of perception and comprehension. Never 
having known a mother’s love, a mother’s 
caressing care, rarely noticed by his fa- 
ther, he led almost from his childhood a 
retired life, keeping apart from all recrea- 
tions. As a youth, too, he never joined 
in amusements, and was so careful of his 
means that when he ascended the throne 
he had amassed a capital of sixty thou- 
sand Turkish pounds. In 1868 he trav- 
elled in Europe, in the company of his 
uncle, the then Sultan Abdul Aziz. Ac. 
cording to his own showing, his sojourns 
in Paris, London, and Vienna _ helped 
greatly to enlarge his mental vision and 
to increase his knowledge. On his return 
to Constantinople he was fired with a de- 
sire to fill up the lacune in his education, 
and set himself to reading industriously. 
He also occupied himself much with 
music. As before, he avoided all social 
recreations, and did not even hunt or 
shoot. When the palace revolution oc- 
curred that ended in the violent death of 
Abdul Aziz, he was profoundly moved and 
impressed ;¢and when his brother Mourad 
ascended the throne Abdul Hamid was the 
first to lay his obedient homage at his 
feet. It was not until the latter had been 
declared weak of intellect, and that he 
himself was called upon to take his place, 
that Abdul Hamid revealed all the force 
of character that lay within him. Per- 
chance he himself was unconscious of it, 
and that it needed circumstances to call 
it forth. For hardly in power, this quiet, 
studious recluse suddenly showed an en- 
ergy that surprised even those who knew 
him most intimately. 
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He had been called to govern in a dark | 
moment of Turkish history. The State | 
had recently declared itself bankrupt, the | 
finances were ina state of chaos; Russian 
agents were busy in every town and vile | 
lage stirring up the natives to rebellion by | 
means of fair promises and clinking gold; 
Servia had declared war on Turkey, the 
army was disorganized and discontented, 
because unpaid, The sultan met all these 
lifficulties with a cool judgment — a diplo- 
macy that amazed Europe and displeased 
greatly the ruler on the bank of the Neva, 
who certainly did not desire to see Turkey 
recover from her position of European 
sick man. Great self-control, great pa- 
tience, did Abdul Hamid show, and also} 
great astuteness. He recognized the 
power that his chief minister, Midhat 
Pasha, held in hand, and he feigned for a 
period an entire submission to his will | 
and to that of other influential ministers, | 
while al] the time carefully laying his 
own schemes and preparing to govern 
his country in accordance with his own 
ideas. 


In April, 1877, Czar Alexander II. at 
last declared open war on Turkey in place 
of the secret one he had been carrying on 
for some time. His purpose, to quote his 


own words, was to give expression “ to the 
ntense anxiety felt by the whole Russian 





nation to effect an amelioration in the | 
position of the Christians in the East.” | 
How the czar managed to be so well | 
acquainted with the intensest feelings of | 
his subjects, seeing the expression of | 
popular opinion in Russia is gagged on 
press and platform, does not appear ; but 
in any case, he considered himself obliged, 
in view of “the haughty obstinacy of Tur- 
key,” to draw the sword; and he ended 
his declaration by invoking the blessing 
of Heaven upon his army called out to 
fight in so holy a cause. 

The Bulgarian massacres excited so 
intense a feeling against the Turks that 
Russia in this instance carried with her 





the sympathies of many who had been 
opposed to her ambitious schemes. 

How valiantly the Ottomans fought, how 
gallantly they defended their country, is 
matter of history; and though the Turks 
were often beaten, so too were the Rus- 
sians. Finally, in March, 1878, the fa-| 
mous Treaty of San Stefano was signed, | 
a treaty so grasping on the part of Russia | 
that the moment its provisions were known | 
in Europe it was manifest from the excite- | 
ment it created that the other powers 
would never permit it to be carried into 
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effect. In consequence the famous Berlin 
Congress was summoned, 

The result of this Congress, as all the 
world knows, was the practical tearing up 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. Lord Bea- 
consfield returned to London emitting the 
famous phrase, “‘ Peace with honor,” the 
Russians went back to St. Petersburg to 
scheme further pretexts for interfering in 
the affairs of the Sublime Porte, and the 
Turkish representatives got home to Con- 
stantinople in time to assist at councils 
the end of which was revivification and 
reform. 

For, the war over, Abdul Hamid showed 
his hand. He now felt that he was in- 
deed firmly seated upon his throne, and 
his resolve was to restore prosperity and 
happiness to his distracted kingdom. But 
the first thing of all to do was to punish 
sternly the king-maker, the disturber of 
the internal peace. The constitution drawn 
up by Midhat Pasha, to which the sultan 
had been forced to give his consent, was 
revoked, Abdul Hamid holding that the 
people on whom it had been thrust had not 
yet reached that phase of political develop- 
ment in which alone constitutions of any 
kind are possible, and that, moreover, 
ready-made constitutions, constitutions 
that are not of genuine growth, are rarely 
of much value. Possibly other motives 
mingled in his policy, for it was not to be 
expected that he should rise at one bound 
above all the traditions of his throne. After 
all, government is a question of climate and 
ethnology ; and no fair-minded thinker can 
doubt that in the present low state of gen- 
eral culture in Turkey, and its absolute 
inaptitude for self-government, direct rule 
of some sort is inevitable, if not essential 
for the time being to real progress ; and it 
is matter of satisfaction if this rule be 
wisely exercised. 

That Abdul Hamid was severely criti- 
cised for this step goes without saying. 
In Europe especially arose the cry that 
he was crushing the dawning freedom of 
his country, that he was pursuing a policy 
of reaction and obscurantism, It does not 


| fall within the scope of this paper to dis- 


cuss these general questions ; suffice it to 
say, the sultan, believing that even well- 
meant innovations may hurtful if pre- 
mature, continued his course undeterred 
alike by adverse criticism or the candid 
council of friends unacquainted with Tur- 
key —its internal state, its needs, its 
tastes. Undaunted, he pursued his path, 
showing great personal courage and 
bravery. 

At the same time the dread of a counter- 
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revolution did not let him rest; and as | 
time went on, and he found himself de-| 
ceived in some of his dearest hopes, | 
deceived above all in the persons in whom | 
he had put trust, whom he had raised to 
eminence, he began more and more to! 
retreat personally from public life, though | 
never abandoning State affairs. 

The Palace of Yildiz, a little outside 
Constantinople, grew to be his favorite 
residence; and he now rarely quits that 
spot. An eye-witness of Abdul Hamid’s 
conduct at the end of the first month of 
his reign wrote as follows: “In all mat- 
ters of public importance the personal 
views of the sultan Hamid have exercised 
a most decisive influence, and this influ- 
ence is growing every day; but it is alto- 
gether of a different kind from that of his 
predecessors. It is not that capricious 
interference, the result of momentary 
whims and covert advice or influence, but 
it is a systematic effort on the sultan’s 
part to master the affairs of State by seek- 
ing for information, and on the strength 
of this forming his judgment. ... Ac- 
cording to the etiquette of centuries, the 
sultan came as little into contact with his 
ministers socially as with the rest of the 
world. The present sultan has broken 
through the barriers of this isolation. He 
allows them to be seated in his presence 
and discusses affairs in council. He has 
already spoken earnestly of his strong 
wish to encourage trade and industry, to 
open agricultural schools, and to introduce 
model farms. In his choice of officers to 
attend about his person he has specially 
selected those who have received a Euro- 
pean education and have become conver- 
sant not only with the languages, but with 
the leading ideas of the civilized countries 
of Europe.” 

His wishes in respect of internal reforms 
have all been carried into effect. The 
first thing to do was to put the finances 
straight, for these were in utter confusion. 
As has been well said, never since Necker 
seized the purse-strings of revolutionary 
France had an apparently more hopeless 
outlook to be faced by mortal financier. 
The official inquiry instituted at the re- 
quest of the sultan revealed a state of cor- 
ruption and dishonesty which had assumed 
proportions surpassing all that even an 
Oriental country can show in the matter 
of peculation and trickery. A more en- 
lightened financial policy was at once 
inaugurated, to whose wisdom and merit 





the improved state of Turkish finances 
and the whole condition of the empire 
now bear witness. The next thing to do | 
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was to put down brigandage, one of the 
greatest curses of the Turkish Empire, 
affording a lucrative if irregular method 
of gaining a livelihood to thousands, and 
exercising a rule of pressure and terrorism 
over all dutiful subjects. In this matter, 
too, Abdul Hamid showed that he hada 
resolute hand and decided views ; and the 
good results achieved already make them- 
selves manifest. The work of extermi- 
nating brigandage goes on merrily, to the 
decided advantage of Turkish finances and 
Turkish prosperity. 

Nor are these the only marked improve- 
ments that have taken place since Abdu! 
Hamid came into power. Under his per- 
sonal initiative the school system has 
been much enlarged and perfected, and 
not only for males, but also for females, 
the schools for the latter especially being 
under the direct patronage of the sultan, 
who is truly interested in the welfare and 
progress of his female subjects, The 
progress made in women’s education un- 
der his reign is little short of marvellous. 
Among other changes, primary education 
has been made obligatory, and each com- 
mune must possess a school where chil- 
dren are taught gratuitously, and where 
instruction does not consist merely in the 
reading of the Koran, as in former times, 
but where more useful and more modern 
attainments can be acquired. It is per- 
haps needless to say that in initiating this 
reform Abdul Hamid has had to encounter 
much active and latent opposition, and that 
the latter, especially in the country dis- 
tricts and those remote from the capital, 
often hinders the more rapid spread of his 
good work. It is exceedingly difficult to 
impose reforms upon the Turk, who, after 
all, it must never be forgotten, is an Asiatic 
and a Mussulman. The press, too, has 
been taken under the sultan’s protection, 
and though one could scarcely look for 
press freedom in an Oriental land, yet by 
imperial command all the most important 
literary and scientific works of Europe 
are issued in translation from the govern- 
ment printing-office,a thing that was not 
tolerated under previous reigns. But one 
of Abdul Hamid’s constant preoccupations 
is to raise the intellectual status of his 
subjects. 

Nor do Abdul Hamid’s reforms stop 
here. The army had also to be reorgan- 
ized and better disciplined; and to this 
he devoted himself with the same energy 
that he had shown in other departments, 
the result being that the military system 
of the country is now far from despicable ; 
indeed, is so good as to have won praises 
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from that great authority on all that is sol- 
dierly, the emperor William II, Further, 
the railroad system has been much ex- 
tended, and new lines are being con- 
structed in Asia. 

In all these matters it must never be 
forgotten that Abdul Hamid himself is the 
active and reforming force, his ministers 
being merely the subordinate officers who 
carry out his behests and directions, often 
belonging themselves to the old Turkish 
retrograde faction. And this is the sul- 
tan’s misfortune; while Abdul Hamid is 
thus sincerely enthusiastic for the welfare 
of his people, he is not seconded by his 
subordinates, who have neither his zeal 


nor his uprightness; so that in the inte-| 


rior the advance in culture and civilization 
is not yet so marked as in the districts 
nearer to the sultan’s direct supervision. 
That he himself is a humane sovereign is 
beyond doubt; nor is he in any wise re- 
sponsible for the atrocities that but too 
often occur in his domains, and disturb 
the dreams of Europe. Thus it is a fact 
that he has not signed more than one death 
warrant since his accession. Indeed, 
capital punishment has been practically 
abolished by him, for it is he in person 
who has to decide the fate of criminals. 


It is beyond doubt that Turkey, what- 


ever its shortcomings—and these no 
doubt are great —has also suffered much 
from misrepresentation, All that occurs 
there reaches the outside world in a dis- 
torted shape; the good is depreciated, the 
evilis exaggerated. Indeed, the common 
notion seems to be, “Can any good thing 
come out of Turkey?” Thus it is always 
assumed without question that a sultan 
gives himself up to luxurious and licen- 
tious living, and does not trouble himself 
with the affairs of the State. That the 
present sultan is a serious man, whose 
entire energy and ability are devoted to 
the affairs of government, the reforms he 
has instituted prove. That his private 
life resembles much more that of an En- 
glish gentleman than the popular idea of 
an Oriental prince, is familiar to all who 
reside at Constantinople. Among other 


financial reforms, he has consistently dis- 


couraged the expenditure of the harem. 
He himself is practically a monogamist, 


and has no more legal wives than four, the | 


number obligatory upon a sultan, and to 
none does he show special favor. That 
his harem is nevertheless largely popu- 
lated arises from the customs of his land 
and of his dynasty. He personally would 
be glad enough to be rid of his three hun- 
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| dred brevet spouses, who merely cost him 
| money, and often are the causes of those 
| palace revolutions too common in Oriental 
\lands. But, as we all know, the force of 
| custom is not so easily broken. Thus, on 
his birthday, and on twenty other days in 
|the year, the sultan invariably receives 
| from his adoptive mother the present of a 
| beautiful slave, and this young lady has 
|forthwith to be transferred to his estab. 
| lishment in the capacity of harem dame, 
with a household of her own, consisting of 
at least four eunuchs and six female ser- 
vants, to say nothing of horses, carriages, 
and grooms. 

Multiply the number of these establish- 
ments by three hundred, and it ceases to 
| be astonishing that the expenditure on the 
sultan’s Civil List should amount to four 
millions sterling a year. A large item in 
this sum represents the dowers which the 
| sultan pays to his slaves when he marries 

them to favorite officials, About one 
| hundred are married from the palace an- 
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| 





| nually, and each of them is entitled to 


| receive £10,000. Unfortunately, the bride- 
groom who takes a wife from the sultan’s 
hands must at his earliest convenience 
make a present of a slave to keep the staff 
of the imperial seraglio up to its proper 
figure. The sultan, as those who know 
him affirm, loathes the whole system ; but 
there are too many vested interests en- 
gaged in keeping the imperial harem 
supplied with wives, and if the sultan 
were to cashier his entire female estab- 
lishment, he would certainly be deposed 
or murdered. Sir William White is said 
to have advised his Majesty to reduce his 
establishment by not filling up vacancies, 
but this is not easy, seeing that every 
cabinet minister and pasha of note looks 
to passing his daughter through the sul- 
tan’s harem asa simple means of securing 
her a marriage portion, with the title of 
validé, which may be construed as prin- 
cess, 

That so huge a household must cost 
much is self-evident, and yet Abdul Hamid 
does his best to check reckless expendi- 
ture. Still it is estimated that over six 
thousand persons are fed daily at his 
Dolma Bagtché Palace when he is there. 
Perhaps this is another reason why he 
| prefers the smaller Bildiz Kiosk. One 
who is well informed gives a graphic pic- 
|ture of the sultan’s housekeeping. He 
|admits that it is clear that there is good 
executive ability in the management of 
this enormous household, for there is 
| scarcely ever a jar or a hitch, even under 
'the impulse of the most untimely de- 





| 
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mands. Every different department is 
under the control of a person who is 
directly responsible for that, and he has a 
corps of servants and slaves under his 
orders, who obey him only, and he is sub- 
ject to the treasurer of the household. 
Women have no voice whatever in the 
management of anything in any depart- 
ment. Their sole occupation is to wait 
upon their respective mistresses, or to 
serve the sultan in some specified capac- 
ity; and the labor about the palace is so 
sub-divided that no one works very hard 
except the lord high chamberlain and 
treasurer of the household. 

The chamberlain is mostly occupied in 
administering to the wants and caprices 
of the sultan, and is in almost constant 
attendance upon him; so the treasurer of 
the household has the burden of the 
housekeeping on his burly shoulders. He 
has an organized force of buyers, who are 
each charged with the purchase of certain 
supplies for their individual departments, 
each having his helpers, servants, and 
slaves. 

One man is charged with the duty of 
supplying all the fish, and as to furnish 
fish for at least six thousand persons is no 
light undertaking in a place where there 
are no great markets such as there are in 
all other large cities, he has to have about 
twenty men to scour the various small 
markets and buy of the fishermen, and 
each of these men has two others to carry 
the fish they buy. About ten tons of fish 
a week are required, 

There are nearly eighteen thousand 
pounds of bread eaten daily, for the Turks 
are large bread eaters, and this is all 
baked in the enormous ovens situated at 
some distance from the palace. The 
kitchens are detached from all the palaces 
and kiosks. It requires 9 large force of 
bakers to bake the bread and another 
to bring it to the palace, and another 
force of buyers who purchase the flour 
and fuel. The bringing of most of the 
wood and charcoal is done by camels, 
who carry it on their backs. The rest 
comes in caiques. The Turkish bread is 
baked in large loaves, and is light, moist, 
and sweet; delicious bread in every way, 
particularly that which is made of rye. 

The food for the sultan is cooked by 


one man and his aids, and no others touch | 


it. It is cooked in silver vessels, and 


when done each kettle is sealed by a/| 


slip of paper and a stamp, and this is 
broken in the presence of the sultan by 
the high chamberlain, who takes one 
spoonful of each separate kettle before 
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| the sultan tastes it. This is to guard 
|against poison. The food is almost 
| always served up to the sultan in the 
| same vessels in which it was cooked, and 
these are often of gold, but when of 
baser metal the kettle is set into a rich, 
golden bell-shaped holder, the handle of 
which is held by a slave while the sultan 
eats. Each kettle represents a course, 
and is served with bread and a kind of 
pancake, which is held on a golden tray 
by another slave. 

The sultan never uses a plate. He 
takes all his food direct from the little 
kettles, and never uses a table and rarely 
a knife or fork, —a spoon, his bread, a 


| pancake, or fingers are found far handier. 


It requires just twice as many slaves 
as there are courses to serve a dinner to 
him. He usually sits on a divan near a 
window, which looks out over the Bos- 
phorus, and takes his ease and comfort 
in a loose fembazar and gegelik with his 
sleeves turned up. After he has eaten 
all he wants, the sultan takes his coffee 
and his chibouk and lies back in an ecstasy 
of enjoyment, and quiet reverie, which he 
calls taking his £rif. Woe be to any one 
who comes to disturb it! 

The whole household is at liberty to 
take meals where it suits him or her best, 
and thus every one is served with a small 
tray, with a spoon, a great chunk of bread, 
and the higher ones only get the pan- 
cakes. 

Nearly one ton of rice per day is 
required for the inevitable pillaffe, six 
hundred pounds of sugar, as much coffee, 
to say nothing of the other groceries, 
fruit, vegetables, and meat. Rice and 
mutton and bread form the greater part 
of the food for the majority of Turks, 
together with fish, sweetmeats, confec- 
tionery, nuts, and dried and fresh fruits. 

That there is enormous waste and 
extravagance in the kitchens is obvious, 
and it is said that enough is thrown away 
daily to maintain a hundred families; but 
such waste is perhaps not confined toa 
Turkish royal household, and might also 
be found in kitchens nearer home. The 
surplus is gathered up by the beggars, in 
whom Constantinople abounds, and what 





still remains is eaten by the scavenger 
dogs. 

All the water for the sultan’s use, and 
the drinking water for all the household, 
is brought in barrels from two pretty 
streams at different places in the Bos- 
phorus, towards the Black Sea. 

Another one of the lord chamberlain’s 
| functions is to see that a horse is kept in 
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constant readiness, and also a carriage | 


night and day, in case the padishah should 
want to change his residence, as he often 
does, at a moment’s notice, 


Yet with all this traditional machinery | 
of expense around him, its master leads | 


the simplest life. Abdul Hamid gets up 
early. His toilet does not detain him 
long; indeed it might detain him longer 
according to European codes. When 
dressed, he at once devotes himself to re- 
cite the prescribed prayers, after which he 
drinks a cup of black coffee, and instantly 
afterwards begins to smoke cigarettes, a 
pastime that he continues all day almost 
without intermission, for he is an ardent 
smoker. Breakfast ended, he arranges fam- 
ily affairs when these require his attention, 
as is almost always the case with so jarge 
a family and of such varied ages and needs. 
This done, he quits the harem and goes 
into the selamlit. Here he receives the 


reports concerning court affairs. Towards | 
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In appearance he is of medium height, 
rather short than tall, well-proportioned in 
his person, and carrying bravely the weight 


| of his onerous duties, though there are 


also moments when an old and careworn 
look comes across his face, and when he 
almost personifies the apathy we so gen- 
erally connect with the Turkish character. 
His Gand, cut into a slight point, is black, 
so are his hair and eyes. The latter are 
tender in expression, but also penetrating, 
and he looks his visitors full in the face, 
with a scrutiny that seems to read their 
thoughts. What destroys the pleasant 
first impression made by these eyes is the 
constant look of uneasiness in them. The 
fact is, Abdul Hamid does not feel him- 
self safe even in his own palace. He does 
not suspect any person in particular, but 
he is on his guard against every one. He 
knows too well that palace conspiracies 
are of frequent occurrence in the life of an 
Oriental sovereign, and he cannot forget 
the tragic events thatled to his own eleva- 


ten o'clock his court secretary and chief|tion to the throne, Whether he need 


dignitaries appear, bearing the day’s de- 
spatches and reports, 
the sultan seats himself on a sofa with 
these documents on his right, on his left 


a pile of Turkish newspapers and extracts | 


from the European press, translated into 
Turkish for his benefit by a translation 
bureau specially appointed to that end. 
His lunch, which follows the despatch of 
this business, is most simple — little meat, 
a fair amount of vegetables. The meal 
ended, he takes a walk in the park or rows 
ina little boat upon one of the lakes it en- 
closes, always accompanied by a chamber- 
lain or some high dignitary. After taking 
two hours’ exercise in the air, he returns 
to his sitting-rooms, where he holds an 
open reception, or else presides over some 
committee meeting. An hour or two be- 
fore sunset he once more goes out to walk. 
His dinner is as simple as hislunch. His 
favorite food is pillaffe, sweets, and a very 
little meat. He never touches spirituous 
liquors, in due obedience to the commands 
of the Prophet, but he drinks large quan- 
tities of sherbet and eats a great deal of 
ice-cream. Dinner and digestion over, he 
receives company in the selamlit, or he 
retires into the harem, where his daughters 
play and sing to him. He himself on 
these occasions will often seat himself at 
the piano, an instrument he plays fairly 
well, For painting — for the fine arts in 
general, he has no taste. His women, too, 
find him very cold; but he is devoted to 
his children, and also much attached to all 
the members of his family. 


These handed in, | 





truly be thus timorous is a question. 

Few padishahs have been so beloved 
by their subjects as he. Indeed, he is to 
them quite a new type of sultan, and they 
do not fail to appreciate the novelty. He 
is a man who does not pass his days in 
his harem, toying with his slaves. He is 
a man who takes a real interest in the wel- 


| fare of his people, who, far from following 


the example of his predecessors, and leav- 
ing the reins of government in the hands 
of some clever courtiers, insists on seeing 
and judging all for himself, down to the 
minutest particulars. Indeed, it may be 
affirmed that he exaggerates this practice, 
with the result that a deplorable delay 
often occurs in the execution of public 
business, because the sultan lacks the 
material time to attend to everything at 
once. 

Personally he is most benevolent and 
kind-hearted, and scarcely a month passes 
that he does not contribute some large 
sum out of his private purse to alleviate 
suffering among his subjects, irrespective 
of race or religion. Quite recently he 
made a spontaneous gift of two hundred 
and fifty thousand piastres in aid of the 
preparatory schools in the isle of Crete. 
On one occasion he converted the greater 
portion of his plate and jewellery into 
cash for the use of the state treasury ; on 
another he cut down the number of his 
personal servants in order to devote the 
funds to the service of deserving — 
He spends with as little cost to his su 


jects as possible, and his Civil List, for 
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a Turkish sultan, is modest in the ex- 
treme. 

His character may be summed up as 
having for its dominant note an extreme 
caution. Hence, perhaps, the source of 
his constant mistrust and frequent inde- 
cisions; and hence, perhaps, the reason 
why he discharges all business matters 
himself. It is well that to this extreme 
caution is added real intelligence, so that 
he is capable of coping with all the ques- 
tions of home and foreign policy, ‘the 
sociological problems concerning niaien, 
education, and what not else that passes 
through his hands. Fortunate, too, that 
he is endowed with an unusual faculty 
for work. In manner he is exceedingly 
polite, especially in his treatment of Euro- 
pean ladies. Indeed, he understands the 
rare art of making himself beloved by all 
with whom he comes in contact. His 
language, which is very carefully chosen, 
is somewhat slow and monotonous in tone, 
but he can rouse himself to great fire 
when any theme excites his enthusiasm 
or his feelings. In religious matters he 
is no fanatic; indeed, he rather leans to 
free thought. Still, he always demon- 
strates himself as enthusiastically Pan- 
Islamite; but this may be the result of 
well-calculated political astuteness. Hence 
he associates much with the Mussulman 
clergy, dervishes, and mollahs, and is 
lavish in gifts to them ; as, indeed, his hand 
is always open to give. He likes to play 
the part of Mzcenas, and bestow hand- 
some presents on all his European visit- 
ors, especially if they be men distinguished 
in art or letters. European princesses 
and the wives of ambassadors can also 
tell tales of his generosity in this respect. 

If we would sum up the nature of his 
government we might with truth designate 
him as a liberal sovereign, bearing in 
mind, of course, that liberty in the Occi- 
dental sense is unknown in Turkey. But 
Abdul Hamid has understood how to adapt 
his really fundamentally liberal ideas to 
the local, political, and.ethnological condi- 
tions of his realm. While apparently a 
stern despot, he is really paternal and 
well-intentioned. Whatever be the sins 
of Turkey, her present sovereign, Abdul 





Hamid II., is a kind, benevolent ruler, 
whose chief aspiration is for the good and | 
welfare of his subjects. The unrest, the 
discontent that certainly exists in parts of | 
the huge, disjointed empire can as a rule 
be traced to emissaries from without, 


whose aim is to attack the interests of En- 
gland, or to further the designs of “the 





Undoubt- 


divine figure from the north.” 


edly the last war helped to loosen yet 
further the bands that hold together the 
jumbled population, just as it helped to 
give the finishing touch to its already 
shattered finances, If Turkey can be 
saved from complete disruption — and 
those who should know best doubt if this 
seemingly inevitable evolutionary process 
can be arrested —it will be due in large 
measure to the enlightened government 
of her present sultan, under whose reign 
it has made rapid and vigorous strides in 
the path of recovery and reform. What 
she requires now above all, is that his life 
should be spared, and that she may enjoy 
the blessings of peace in order to recuper- 
ate her strength and her finances. 

How precariously matters stand for the 
Ottoman Empire no one better appreciates 
than Abdul Hamid himself. Hence his 
nervous anxiety to be left a neutral in all 
European complications. As far as inner 
revolts are concerned he may rest easy ; 
his throne is safe; and all the stories 
that reach the West about family conspir- 
acies, and a desire to depose him and 
replace his brother Mourad, are pure in- 
ventions, not to mention the fact that 
Mourad is really weak of intellect, and 
that the other members of the family are 
all devoted to Abdul Hamid. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SPRING HABITS OF BRITISH QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 

THE first really warm days of spring 
tempt the shyest, and even the night- 
feeding animals, to show themselves and 
revel in the sun. On such a morning last 
spring, a hedgehog appeared on the lawn 
within a few yards of the house. The 
white pigeons which were sunning them- 
selves on the roof instantly flew down to 
see what he was, and after they had satis- 
fied their curiosity, we sat down to watch 
him. The hedgehog was evidently deter- 
mined to make the most of the first spring- 
like day, to get enough food to make up 
for his winter fast. He was so a 
hunting for insects, that he let us approac 
within a few yards, and observe his method 
of finding them. Clearly he worked 
wholly by scent; for he moved his head 
slowly from side to side as he walked, and 
every now and then would stop and try a 
few inches of ground again, like a spaniel 
who thinks he can just trace the scent of 
a rabbit. Sometimes he thrust his sharp 
nose under a plantain-leaf, or downwards 
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to the roots of the grass, and captured a But the sudden renewal of light and 
small worm. If the worm objected to| warmth throws many of our wild animals 
come out of the hole, “ piggy,” with his | into an ecstasy of pleasure. The writer 
head on one side, gently scratched away | has seen one of the otters at the Zoo lying 
the grass with his right fore paw and ex-| on his back, rolling, bathing, in the sun- 
tracted him. Apparently most of the/light, after a spell of east winds; not 
nsects were tiny slugs, which gave him| grinning, like the wicked otter in “ The 
less trouble. His gait was like that of | Water-Babies,” but smzling sweetly, pat- 
in elderly and substantial toad, a slow, | ting his stomach with his fore paws, and 
rawling walk, He stood higher from the | letting his cheeks be rubbed like a cat, 


sround than might be thought, and the | 

nd legs showed plainly behind his body, | 
is did his tail, which was fully half an inch 
ong. At a distance, his rounded back | 
and long head made him look like a bear, 
seen through the wrong end of a telescope. 
We came within two yards of him, but he | 
took no notice till he got to leeward. | 
Then he put up his head and snuffed 
suspiciously, peering at us with his little | 
beady eyes. We made aslight movement. | 
Instantly he dropped his head, and his | 
spines bristled as he prepared to roll him- | 
self up. As we kept still, he relaxed, and 
began to crawl rapidly away, keeping very 
close to the ground. 

In the afternoon there was a slight 
thunder-shower. This brought him out 
again. The east-wind had blown down 
leaves from the ilex and ivy. These he 
turned over with his long, flexible nose, 
nd found something edible under many. 


Though we got a pair of glasses and 
watched him closely, his food was so 
minute that we could not identify the in- 
At last he walked up, moving his 
head from side to side like a pig routing 
in straw, and as there was noroom to pass 


sects. 


between the writer’s foot and a large 
stone, he scrambled over his boot, after 
snuffing curiously at the leather. Then 
he looked at the other boot, and came back 
between hislegs. Cramped by remaining 
still so long, the writer moved. Piggy 
stopped, and looked up sideways, in a 
suspicious manner. He had knocked the 
hair off the middle of his nose, which gave 
him rather a disreputable air; this, with 

s bright little eyes and prominent ears, 
made him look so droll, that it was impossi- 
ble to help laughing at him. He resented 
this, and clambering over the border of 
great flints, marched resolutely into the 
bushes. It was probably hunger as much | 
as the desire for warmth that brought the | 
hedgehog out. Unlike Signor Succi, he | 
does not break his fast gradually; and | 
when once he has awakened from his win- 
ter sleep in a hedge-bottom or old rabbit- | 
hole, and got rid of the great coat of leaves | 
which encircles him like the crust of a} 
dumpling, he eats day and night. 





The wild ones then leave the coast and 
work up the rivers, playing about the fords 
and feeding at night, and by day sunning 
themselves on the crowns of pollard wil- 
lows or the warm dead flags in the osier- 
beds. About May the little otters are 
born, pretty, bright-eyed creatures, active 
as a seal in the water or a weasel on land. 
The warmth brings the chub and barbel, 
carp and tench, from the deep waters, and 
the hungry family need never want a 
meal. 

Early in spring the dog-foxes travel 


| great distances to find their mates, and on 


still evenings their cry may be heard 
plainly, three short, husky barks, like the 
cough of a dog with a bone in his throat. 
The vixen occasionally utters a plaintive 
howl, a weird, uncomfortable noise. The 
first cubs are dropped early in the middle of 
March, sometimes in some large earth that 
has been used for years, but frequently 
inahole which the vixen has medaceg =. her- 
self. Unlike the otters, foxes donot resent 
the presence of others of their species in 
their hunting-grounds. A pair of otters 
will monopolize miles of river; but if there 
is plenty of game and the covers are quiet, 
half a-dozen vixens-may take up their quar- 
ters in one square mile. The quantity 
of food which the cubs require is extraor- 
dinary; and if the fox were not the most 
cunning as well as one of the most active 
and enduring of animals, the old ones 
would find it hard to satisfy them. For- 
tunately for the mothers of large families 
—for they sometimes have as many as 
seven in a litter—the cubs are omnivo- 
rous feeders, and, except snakes or stoats, 
will eat almost anything. Fish, frogs, 
rats, small birds, field-mice, rabbits, and 
all kinds of game are their usual fare. 
The vixens prowl round every fowl-house 
in the parish at least once a week. They 
will climb an ivy-covered tree and catch 
a wood-pigeon on her nest, or hide in a 
patch of rushes and catch the moor-hen as 
she swims from her island home to the 
bank. Meantime, the father of the family 
leads a comfortable bachelor life, spend- 
ing the warm days curled up in a snug 
nest in the long, dry grass, with a good 
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thick tuft between him and the wind, or, 
if the day be very calm, he slips into the 
crown of a pollard, and sleeps there. 

Rats make a total change of their dom- 
icile in spring. They desert the corn- 
stacks and outhouses for the field-banks, 
generally choosing some place near a pond 
orstream. Not that they imitate the 
water-rats, who may be seen in the dusk 
swimming resolutely for miles along the 
quiet waters of the canal to seek their 
mates, The male rats form bachelor col- 
onies, while the does make separate bur- 
rows and nests for their young. These 
are often in most unlikely spots, far from 
houses or barns; for the papa rats are 
quite inclined to eat the little ones, and 
are quarrelsome and noisy. The does are 
devoted mothers, ready to defend their 
brood from stoat or weasel, and even 
dashing out to give battle to more for- 
midable enemies. The writer was once 
crossing a fence with a small spaniel, 
when a shriek from the dog made him 
think she was caught in a gin. Buta 
fierce tussle in the grass and brambles at 
the bottom of the ditch followed, and he 
saw that she had been attacked by a huge 
rat, which was hanging to her lip like a 
bulldog, and did not release her until 
killed by a stick. 

Badgers, which hibernate completely in 
Sweden, only sleep for short intervals in 
our winter. But they, like the other crea- 
tures, will show themselves by day in the 


THe EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE — The 


quarterly statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund whieh has just been issued, although 
it does not record any extraordinary discovery, 
yet describes much interesting work that is in 
progress. Two cisterns have been found near 
the Damascus gate, the smaller of which 
would contain about three thousand skins of 
water. ‘It is entirely hewn in the rock and 
before it was made into a cistern was rock- 
cut Jewish tombs. In the rock ceiling is a 
square thirteen feet by thirteen feet, very 
nicely worked, with a kind of cornice round it 
exactly as in the tombs of the kings.’’ By 
the excavations made on the eastern brow of 
Zion it has been found that there were in 
ancient times caves and dwellings excavated 
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first week of warmth and sun. A model 
family of badgers, which were carefully 
watched by a good observer, left their 
burrow first in the middle of March, and 
began to carry in dry fern. They always 
cleaned their feet on a bough before going 
into the burrow. The young were seen in 
June, but were prababiy born a month 
earlier. The number is from three to five. 
It is generally agreed by those who live 
where badgers are not uncommon, that if 
they meet a hedgehog, taking a sprin 
walk, poor “ piggy’s ” days are saniiiatedt 
The badger cares no more for his spines 
than for the stings of the sleepy wasps 
whose nests he digs up at night, and eats 
him up alive, leaving nothing but his skin, 
turned neatly inside out, like a rabbit's 
on a coster’s barrow. 

But perhaps the happiest of all our ani- 
mals in spring are the squirrels. This 
winter was so mild, that they had no need 
to use up their winter stores, and could 
get some sort of green food ; for squirrels 
no more care to live on nuts than we 
should on beef. But usually they are as 
pleased with the return of spring as the 
larks themselves. They nibble the young 
shoots, strip the bark from the twigs as 
the sap runs up, and scamper from tree 
to tree as if life were almost too well worth 
living. Before long, if you watch the 
nest, tiny eres perfect as their par- 
ents, but no larger than big mice, appear, 
and the family keeps together till autumn. 


in the rock, which in later times were con- 
verted into cisterns. Herr Schiek describes 
a church which has been discovered in the 
village of Silwan, which has beén hewn in the 
rock, and which contains a Greek inscription 
in which the name of the prophet Isaiah is 
mentioned. Herr Schick thinks it probable 
that Isaiah’s tomb may be under this chapel, 
and hopes by further digging to find an en- 
trance to the cave which is under the rocky 
court, and is at present full of earth, and to 
diseover rock-cut tombs. He thinks that the 
rock-cut chambers of the church were Jewish 
tombs before the Christian era, and that after- 
wards they were converted into chapels by the 
Christians. Jewish Chronicle. 





